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NEWS OF THE 


HE greatest operations of the war on the eastern front,— 

which means the greatest operauons in the history of the 
world—are now in progress, and their development must be 
awaited with serious anxiety. The evacuation of Orel, the 
rilway-junction on the Kharkov-Moscow line, adds a third 
point of definition to the latest German thrust and represents 
the most serious advance the Germans have yet made. Vyazma 
lies only some 140 miles west of Moscow. Orel is about the 
same distance due south, as Bryansk is south-west. -The exten- 
sion to this new and important junction suggests that the 
assault is being delivered on a broad front and has met with 
considerable success. The occupation of Orel suggests a new 
threat to the Donetz basin. The Germans further claim to 
have struck down behind the Russian army which was attack- 
ing the flank of the German advance into the Crimea and to 
have reached the Sea of Azov some miles to the east. It is 
obvious that the offensive must secure initial successes, but 
the gravity of the present advance lies in the plight of the 
troops in the Smolensk area as well as on the extreme left of 
the southern flank. Hitherto the thrusts have tended to lose 
their impetus after a week or ten days of advance under the 
weight of the Russian resistance and the difficulties of their 
own communications. The present is the first occasion on 
which Moscow has been directly threatened, and as Hitler has 
openly associated himself with the attack the bulk of the 
German forces will certainly be involved in it before it is 
allowed to dié down. The issue may be decided by the strength 
of Russia’s reserves. 


Churth and State in Russia 


It might be thought that President Roosevelt was treading 
on very delicate ground when he asked Mr. Harriman to discuss 
with the Soviet Government the question of religious freedom 
in Russia. But the Soviet Government has shown that it does 
hot resent the question, and doubtless fully realises that its 
attitude on this matter has a profound bearing on international 
Politics, and that it would gain much if it could break down 
the antagonism of the churches which in some countries have 
been the backbone of anti-Soviet hostility. In Italy and in 








WEEK 


Spain the Roman Catholic Church, on religious grounds, has 
thrown its weight on the side of the anti-Communists. Mr. 
Myron Taylor, who has been visiting the Pope, may have been 
able to tell the President that relations between Moscow and the 
Vatican are capable of improvement ; and it is important to 
Mr. Roosevelt that Roman Catholic opinion in America should 
not be mobilised against his policy of help for Russia. The 
President has not neglected to report the Polish Ambassador’s 
statement that complete freedom of worship is granted to the 
Poles serving in Russia, and to point out that the Russian con- 
stitution grants freedom of religion as well as freedom to con- 
duct anti-religious propaganda. The Soviet spokesman, M. 
Lozovsky, has made a statement explaining that though the 
Church is separated from the State, and anti-religious propa- 
ganda is permitted, religion and worship are private matters 
with which the State does not interfere. Anti-religious pro- 
paganda, that is to say, is legal, but religious propaganda, other 
than public worship, is not. Nor is the printing of Bibles or 
books on religion. Nor can there be children’s services nor 
private gatherings for Bible-study. Russia has some way to go 
towards religious freedom yet. 


More American Help 

Various new developments have combined to impress on the 
United States the need for still more far-reaching measures cf 
co-operation with the Allies. One is the great German 
offensive on the eastern front, which no doubt played its part 
in the refusal of Congress on Wednesday to exclude Russia 
from the provisions of the Lease-Lend Act. On the same day 
the terms of the personal letter which Mr. Averill Harriman 
took to M. Stalin from President Roosevelt, promising all 
possible American aid to Russia, were published. The Lease- 
Lend appropriation which the House was asked to approve, 
and no doubt will approve, amounts to close on £1,500,000,000. 
Another new factor of some importance is the announcement 
by the Government of Panama that merchant-ships on that 
country’s register may no longer be armed. This ends the 
arrangement by which American-owned ships, debarred by 
the Neutrality Act from carrying guns while sailing under the 
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United States flag have sailed under the Panama flag instead. 
It was accordingly made known on Wednesday that President 
Roosevelt would ask Congress to amend the Neutrality Act so 
as to allow American ships to carry guns for defensive purposes, 
a proposal to which no serious opposition is expected. Whether 
the President will. also, as many of his closest advisers urge, 
ask also that American ships be no longer excluded from battle- » 
zones, #.¢., be allowed to sail to British ports, and whether, if 
he does, Congress will be equally ready to concur, is still 
doubtful. All this is important in view of the indications that 
a fresh intensification of submarine-warfare in the Atlantic is 
to be attempted. 


Hitler Breaks the Silence 


There was grim irony in Hitler tearing himself from the 
pressing duties of the eastern front to open a Winter Relief 
Fund, but it is unprofitable to belittle the skilful casuistry 
of his speech by speaking, as ome newspaper did, 
of “the little coherence it at times possessed.” As an appeal 
to the infatuated if depressed German people, and to certain 
non-belligerents whose services he needs, it was a most ingenious 
mingling of plausible lies with a few truths. On this occasion 
he did not repeat the recital of the origins of the war, but on 
the historical side was content to dwell on his relations with 
Russia during the last two years in such a way as to suggest 
that it was Russia who was intent on war, and he twisted the 
facts to indicate that just as the Soviet Government earlier had 
designs on the Baltic States, so it had more recently on Bulgaria 
and Turkey. This was a bid for Bulgarian and Turkish sup- 
port. He admitted—and this is doubtless true—that he would 
have needed the whole of his Air Force for a decisive attack 
on Britain. He dared not denude his eastern front for this 
purpose ; and reading the truth between the lines, we see that 
that was why he decided to take Russia first, in the belief that 
that front could be liquidated. He lies when he says that all 
has gone according to plan on the eastern front; but tells the 
truth when he admits that the Germans had no idea how 
gigantic was the strength of Russia. Does he also tell the 
truth when he says that with all Europe working for him he 
has, and will have, a superfluity of munitions? Not if aero- 
planes are included, for he had just admitted that his Air Force 
was not enough for decisive engagements on two fronts. He 
was able to get ahead of the communiqués by announcing the 
start of a new offensive which was to help him in “smashing 
the enemy.” Even the egomania of the speech was perhaps 
not unsuited for his Nazi public, as when he told them that 
it did not need the war to make his name eternal, and that it 
is fortunate for Germany that it came while he is his country’s 
leader. The deification of the ruler is an ancient device for 
enlisting superstition on his side. 


A Labour Government in Australia 


Mr. Fadden, the successor of Mr. Menzies, has had a short 
life as Australian Prime Minister. In a vote of censure moved 
by the Labour Party last Friday in the House of Representatives 
he was defeated by 36 votes to 33, the issue being determined 
by the votes of two independent members; and he is suc- 
ceeded by the Labour leader, Mr. Curtin. At the best Mr. 
Fadden, as leader of the coalition of the United Australia and 
Country Parties, had to rely on a majority of one at any time 
when the Labour Party challenged him ; and neither he nor 
his predecessor succeeded in inducing the Opposition to consent 
to a National Government. In Australia, as in Great Britain, 
all parties are in complete agreement about the war and the 
necessity of prosecuting it with vigour. But in other respects 
the conditions are quite different. They cannot even be com- 
pared with the conditions which prevailed here under Mr. 
Chamberlain. First, the Labour Party is the strongest single 
party in the Australian House of Representatives ; and, secondly, 
there were important differences on immediate social questions 
which it had no intention of shelving. These came to a head 
in the Budget, which, in the opinion of the Labour Party, 
fell too heavily on the working classes, and did not make 
sufficient provision for the financial needs of soldiers, pensioners 
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and others. But Mr. Curtin’s task will not be an 
Though he has been promised Mr. Fadden’s general re 
in the prosecution of the war, he has no reliable mone 
the House. If a general election is to be avoided the s 
of the Government will depend on much forbearance on 
sides. 


A Japanese Defeat 


The Japanese forces operating in central China in the dire, 
tion of Changsha have suffered a severe defeat, which appean 
to have had a most heartening effect on Chinese 
Changsha is an important town on the railway from 
to Canton, and i; the centre of a rich rice-producing distric, 
The Japanese had concentrated large, well-equipped forces for 
powerful enveloping movement with Changsha as its first din, 
tive, and so confident were they of a spectacular SUCCESS the 
they had invited foreign correspondents to come and See the 
battlefields. But the attack has been broken up, and the main 
army involved is in rapid retreat pursued and harried by the 
Chinese. The Japanese have endeavoured to conceal the: 
defeat by speaking of a “ voluntary ” withdrawal, and a 
to divert attention to successes some five hundred miles to the 
north in the region of Chengchow. The reverse is serious fog 
them. While they are marking time in the Pacific, and watch. 
ing events in the European war and reactions in Americ 
they have been preparing a formidable offensive against Chin 
in the hope of dealing a knock-out blow before she feels the 
full benefit of British and American aid. But now they ax 
farther than ever from crushing the Chungking Governmey 
and must face the fact that to the advantages which the latte 
has from numbers, geography and high morale will soon tk 
added substantial supplies of war-material via the Burma Road. 


India’s Part in the War 


Since the new National Defence Council in India, whicd 
began its inaugural session at Simla on Monday, is naturally 
and necessarily conducting its deliberations in secret, comment 
must be confined to the proceedings at the formal opening 
sitting, when the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Archibald Wavell 
read a message from the Prime Minister emphasising th 
brilliance of the performances of Indian troops in the wa 
already, and the importance of the role they may be called 
on to play in future. In his article on another page our con- 
tributor “ Strategicus” dwells on the immense value of th 
increased reliance our Middle East forces are able to put o 
supplies from India rather than from this country. Th 
Viceroy himself is entitled to chief credit for the establishment 
of the Eastern Group Supply Council, which has coordinated 
the whole productive effort of British Dominions and depend 
encies in the Pacific area through a standing committee estab- 
lished at Delhi, and the applause with which members of the 
Defence Council greeted a reference to the recent further exter- 
sion of Lord Linlithgow’s term of office was significant. Mud 
more than in the last war India is fighting for herself as wel 
as the whole Commonwealth, as the all but bloodless operation 
in Persia have arrestingly reminded her. Not much less tha 
a million Indians are now under arms, every one of them, # 
Mr. Amery pointed out pertinently in a recent broadcast 
America, a volunteer. The Prime Minister was able to promis 
them all necessary equipment from now on. The Nation 
Defence Council has been created to enable leading Indians 
to receive information and give advice. It is a wise and hopeftl 
departure 


The Wounded Prisoners 

It requires a student of morbid neurosis to explain th 
mentality of the Nazis who, having agreed to all the details d 
an exchange of wounded prisoners in accordance with th 
Geneva Convention of 1929 to the point of getting prisoners d 
both sides to the Channel ports of embarkation, could tha 
spring on the British Government a series of fresh demands tl 
there was no choice but to stop the whole affair and send te 
wretched men back to their hospitals. It is true there wer 
1,200 wounded British prisoners and only 150 Germans, bet 
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ge Nazis at the start had made no difficulty about this disparity, 
" accepted the terms of the Convention, which pro- 
for the repatriation of gravely wounded men, simply 
yse they are gravely wounded, and specifically rules 
, all questions of rank or numbers. The British, more- 
s agreed to add 60 civilian internees who were sick and 
oe age, though this had not been made a condition. 
pose only on the eve of the departure of the hospital ships 
that the Germans altered the whole basis of the agreement, 








— 
to insisting OD limiting the exchange to equal numbers en both 
Ha 
B distric; 
ECCS for 4 
TSt Objer. . 
CESS thar HE fact that the annual conference of the International 
1 See the F isten Organisation is to be held this month, and held 
the main Mj; New York, with a British Government Delegation headed by 
d by the H the Deputy Prime Minister, is an opportune reminder of the 
ral their # continued existence and activity of one at least of the instru- 
Mpting H ments of international co-operation constructed in a spirit of 
St th high hope when the last war with Germany ended. It is not 
10Us for H the only one. Questioned in the House of Commons last week 
| watch. regarding the present position of the League of Nations, the 
imeric, Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs made an important and 
t Ching comprehensive statement. The institutions of the League, he 
els the B wid were being maintained, and were carrying on all the 
ey a B activities which the circumstances of the war and the financial 
Dmea, B situation of the League permitted. The Acting-Secretary 
> latter General, said Mr. Law, with a reduced staff, was still at Geneva, 
om be where a number of services were functioning. The Financial 
Road. Band Economic Section (which Sir Arthur Salter originally built 
up) is working appropriately enough at President Wilson’s old 
University of Princeton, New Jersey, largely on post-war 
which § problems of reconstruction. The offices of the Central Opium 
urally # Board and the Supervisory Commission are at Washington. The 


health activities are being carried on from Geneva and Singapore. 
The International Labour Office is established at Montreal. 
The Permanent Court of International Justice remains in 
being. The League budget for 1942 has been approved, and it 
is clear that the necessary funds will be forthcoming. 

The features of this statement are of note, the facts that the 

League of Nations is still in being, and that the seat of most 
of the activities which it is able in present circumstances to 
maintain is now on the other side of the Atlantic. That may 
be a factor of great- importance in relation to the future. 
In the immediate pre-war years the United States, not actually 
a member of the League of Nations, but a full member of the 
associated body, the International Labour Organisation—the 
last Director of the International Labour Office was the present 
American Ambassador in London—was increasing its participa- 
tion systematically and steadily in all but the purely political 
activities of the League. And today the Atlantic Charter, joint 
handiwork of an American President and a British Prime 
Minister, in looking forward to the establishment of a “ per- 
manent system of general security” based on disarmament, 
necessarily contemplates the existence of an international body 
to create and control the system. Such a body might theo- 
retically take one of three forms. Its members might be bound 
by the almost invisible but powerful and enduring ties that link 
the members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. It 
might, to take the other extreme, be federal in character, with a 
central government to which the national governments of the 
States composing it would surrender s6me of their most im- 
portant functions. Or it might be a society of sovereign 
States, uniting for common ends on the basis of a formal 
treaty, as the League of Nations that emerged from the last war 
was and is. 

The choice between those forms of international co-operation 
is more theoretical than real. Supremely successful though the 
constitutionless society known as the British Commonwealth is, 
it depends for its cohesion on a community of traditions and a 
spiritual unity such as could never prevail between the members 
of a world-, or even of a continental, League. Any Society of 
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sides—an arrangement under which the bulk of the British 
wounded would, as Captain Margesson pointed out, have lost 
all chance of repatriation. One might have thought that even 
Nazis would be incapable of such an exhibition of trickiness 
when their own wounded were among the pawns. Would they 
have been proud of their achievement in retaining a thousand of 
our wounded men if we had yielded to their breach of faith, 
counting out the disabled victims like cattle and reserving the 
bulk of them for another deal? These are the men with whom 
Hitler will soon be asking us to negotiate terms of peace. 


THE POST-WAR LEAGUE 


Nations on anything approaching a universal scale must rest on 
the acceptance of some minimum of obligations specifically and 
unambiguously set out in a formal document, and fully accepted 
by every member. That would be most of all imperative in the 
case of a federal society. But actually the case of a federal 
society need not be seriously considered. There is no evidence 
that any country is prepared at present to cede to some central 
super-government control of its foreign policy, or of such 
armed forces as may ultimately be left to it. The authors 
of the Atlantic Charter, moreover, declare specifically their 
desire “to see sovereign rights and self-government restored 
to those who have been forcibly deprived of them,” and all 
the British Dominions, Russia and the Allied Governments 
domiciled in London have affirmed their approval of that. Any 
international society, therefore, of which they form parr will be 
a society of sovereign States co-operating for definite and widen- 
ing purposes. . It will, that is to say, be on the model neither 
of the British Commonwealth nor of any existing federal State, 
but of the League of Nations. 

Something of the nature of that organisation can be postu- 
lated, for it must follow the lines of the Atlantic Charter, which 
represents the declared policy of three Great Powers, Great 
Britain, the United States, and Russia, as well as of every 
country today engaged in war with Nazi Germany. It must 
stand for the defence of the rights of sovereign States, for 
equality of trade opportunity, and of access to raw materials, 
for the improvement of labour-standards and social security, 
for freedom from fear and want, for collective security against 
aggression. There is not an item in that programme which is 
not embodied in the Covenant of the League of Nations, and 
which has not figured among the recognised objects of the 
League’s endeavours year by year. If the peacemakers after 
this war set themselves to frame a constitution for a new 
international organisation it would inevitably be a paraphrase 
of the Covenant, and not necessarily an improvement. Common 
wisdom would dictate a decision to build instead on the founda- 
tions already laid. 

That does not, of course, mean that the structure to be 
erected would resemble the existing League in all respects. It 
would, indeed, actually be the existing League, but a League 
changed where need be in the light of experience. It would 
be folly not to learn from past mistakes, and there have been 
mistakes enough to learn from in the last twenty years—spring- 
ing much less from defects in the machine than from failure 
to use the machine as its designers intended. We went to war 
in 1939 to check the career of an aggressor. If we had been 
ready to do that, as the League Covenant required, in 1931 or 
1935, the war of 1939 might never have broken out. Old 
controversies on that point need not be revived now, but the 
eighth clause of the Atlantic Charter makes it clear that in the 
post-war League there must be binding undertakings by the 
member-States to unite in effective measures to counter all 
aggression. All the nations of the world, according to the 


framers of the Charter, “ must come to the abandonment of 
the use of force.” That means closing the so-called gap in the 
Covenant, and having war banned as uncompromisingly by the 
League as it was under the Kellogg Pact. 

The Kellogg Pact, it may be said, failed, and the League 
failed. They did. So, most of all, did the Governments of 
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individual States. But we do not propose, in consequence, to 
abolish governments, and it would be folly to aboiish . the 
League. It is a case, rather, of a fresh start. If America 
is to take her place by Britain in the League her views on its 
constitution and procedure will carry recognised weight. So 
will Russia’s if she returns to a body for whose tenets she 
once displayed an almost embarrassing enthusiasm. And there 
will certainly have to be some regional devolution, most 
obviously in the creation of a European Council. In his last 
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report as Director of the International Labour Office, Mr 
Winant, referring to a regional conference of American co, oe 
held at Havana during the present war, observed that « 
conference kept regional problems within the framework ¢ 


international action.” That is a 





principle whose app 


must be more widely explored on both sides of the Atlantic 
On the basis of it there may well be room for the 
growth of that federalism for whose adoption in anythj 

a complete form the world today is manifestly unteady, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


quite different things. It is difficult to think that the Agitation 
will have done the movement anything but harm. To Organise 


HOSE critics of the Government who urge that all available 

ships ought to be used to convey munitions to Russia rather 
than extra sugar and butter to Britain, evince a laudaoxe spirit 
of self-abnegation, and if it were a choice between tanks for 
Russia and more food for ourselves, Russia certainly should 
come first. But is it? Ships, it must be remembered, are 
often not just ships. They are ships built for a special purpose, 
and not fitted for other purposes. Tankers, to take an obvious 
example, will not carry tanks. Neither will refrigerator-ships. 
We can use them for our butter without any uneasy feeling 
that they might be carrying aeroplanes to the eastern front. 
Sugar-cargoes may not need specialised vessels, but in fact there 
is no question of using all available ships for Russia. The 
number of ships that can be so used is unfortunately strictly 
limited by the port-facilities available. Mr. Churchill has men- 
tioned, what the map makes plain enough, that there is only 
one port in European Russia by which we can send in munitions. 
On the number of ships that can be berthed there at a given 
moment depends the number of ships that can be used on that 
particular run, and it is clear that it must be a severely restricted 
number. There will still be tonnage left for the extra sugar. 

2 + * * 

Some statistician, perhaps Professor Bowley in his spare 
moments, might do worse than compute the number of man- 
hours lost to productive work through public luncheons in 
London at this time of the year. Take one which I attended— 
it is almost ungracious to refer to it, for I was there as a guest 
—some time this month. There were three speeches, of which 
I heard only two, for by that time it was three o’clock, and work 
could be neglected no longer. But the greater part of the 
gathering stayed on. They must have been there well over 
two hours. Add to that an average of twenty minutes getting 
there from the office and another twenty getting back, and 
you find pretty nearly three hours cut out of the middle of 
the working-day. This is happening at a dozen functions, 
great and small, every day, and the people concerned are 
among the pillars of our political and administrative life. One 
reason, no doubt, is that there are more public luncheons 
because there are fewer public dinners. But this, after all, is 
war-time, when almost everyone’s work is directly or indirectly 
of national importance. Its subordination to food and talk can 
be carried too far—and is in danger of so being. 

* * 7 * 

At any rate, let food-and-talk be as at the British Survey 
luncheon on Wednesday of this week. The chairman, Mr. 
G. M. Young, contented himself with proposing the King, two 
out of the three speakers, Mr. Brendan Bracken and the Ameri- 
can Ambassador, were admirably concise, and if the third had 
emulated them we should have been away inside an hour and 
a half. It was interesting to hear the Minister of Information, 
whose chief business is propaganda of a kind, praising the 
British Survey—very justly—for purveying nothing but facts 
(as Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis would say, FACTS) and eschew- 
ing propaganda rigoroysly. It is satisfactory to find the British 
Survey’s periodical “ surveys ” of foreign countries or problems 
in international affairs growing steadily in circulation, and still 
more to find that so much of the demand comes from the 
Army, including particularly the Canadian divisions. 

* * * * 

The merits of the Oxford Group Movement and the merits 
of the recent agitation about the appeal for the exemption of 
eleven Group lay-evangelists from military service are two 


a petition signed by 170 M.P.s, 


to initiate debates in boy 


Houses of Parliament, to charge the Government with a 
“attack” on the Group movement—all this, about the exemp. 
tion of eleven young men from military service at a momen 
when the German armies are thundering towards the gates of 
Moscow preparatory to turning on Britain, is a proceeding with 
which the ordinary citizen will and should have little patience 


The real point of the affair seems 
The question raised was whether 


to have been rather missed 
the Group movement js ; 


“ religious organisation ” within the meaning of the Act. Thy 


it is religious no one doubts. But 
and what kind of an organisation is 
body the appointment of lay evang 


how far is it an organisation, 
it? In an ordinary religious 
elists, like the Oxford Group 


eleven, is a fully regularised proceeding. They are appointed 
in due order, by a recognised procedure, and paid from funds 
set apart for the purpose and appearing in a general financial 


statement audited and published ; 


there are full guarantees of 


their fitness for their position, and they can be removed from 


it if cause should arise. Where 


the seat of authority in the 


Group Movement is has never been clear. Does it lie with Dr. 
Buchman in America? Is there a council controlling the 
movement? If so how is it appointed or elected? It was always 


claimed that there was no actual 


membership of the Group 


Movement. If so, how can it be an organisation? These are 
questions which the exemption-controversy obviously raises. 


* + * 


Field-Marshal Lord _ Ironside 


* 


,» Who is not always 


entirely happy in his public utterances (his satisfaction that we 
had middle-aged generals while Germany had only young ones 


will be recalled), made a surprising 


statement on Saturday. We 


had doubled or trebled our strength, he affirmed, since the 


attack on Russia, which means w 


ithin the last fifteen weeks. 


Never mind about the trebled. Have we in hard fact doubled our 
strength in that brief period? If so, what strength? Are Army 
strength, naval strength, and air strength all doubled? Or is 


the general average doubled, some 


arms being less and others 


more than twice as strong as before June 22nd? If so it is 


singularly heartening news—but is 


7 * * 


it so? 
. 


Having no space to open a “ Quotations Wanted ” bureau 
here, I can undertake to seek relief for no one’s perplexities 
but my own. My own, at the moment, are not grave, but— 
Lord Reith, speaking the other day of pioneers who begin by 
being dubbed cranks, observed that “either Mark Twain o 
Victor Hugo” had said that “ cranks are little things that make 
revolutions.” Has this, in fact, been said by anyone carlier 
than Lord Reith ? Secondly, Lord Lothian, in one of the 


speeches collected in a volume latel 


Baldwin was fond of the remark that 


y published, said that Lord 
“you can do anything 


with bayonets except sit on them.” He may have been fond 


of the familiar phrase, but he cer 
It is astonishing how many emine 


tainly did not originate it 
nt authorities I have ques 


tioned about-the authorship in vain. Was it Bismarck? 


* * + 


“Perhaps no book save the Bible 
What is the book in question? 


* 


has been so much studied.” 
I invite surmises—not, of 


course, from anyone who has read the recently-published volume 


from which my quotation is taken. 


Janus. 
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THE MIDDLE-EAST FRONT 


By STRATEGICUS 


HILE the mind is torn between hopes and fears about 
the “gigantic operations” which Hitler announced as 
being in progress on the Russian front it is easy to lose one’s 

- on the scale and purpose of the preparations that are being 
made farther south. There is no precision ahout the defini- 
on of the new offensive. To suggest that it is being directed 

inst Moscow is to say no more than might have been said 
of the operations of the first phase of the campaign. The 
resent attack presumably threatens Moscow immediately. It 
gas always likely that, in conformity with the whole of German 
taining, an attempt would be made at a double envelopment 
of the capital from the north and from the south. But the 
ganty news scarcely suggests that development, but rather an 
sssquit along the direct line of approach with a subsidiary thrust 
against the extreme left of its defensive line. 

Moreover Timoshenko, who had secured the initiative on the 
central sector, has been strangely quiet for a week or two, and 
the probability is that he has seen what was preparing and 
made his counter-preparations. So it seems likely that the fight- 
ing here may reach a violence that may be outstanding even 
in a campaign that has been notable for the severity of the 
blows delivered and suffered. This is not, of course, to pre- 
judge the development of operations which can so vaguely be 
discerned. What we know of a certainty is that so far the 
famous Guderian has been roughly handled on this sector by 
the same armies he is now striking at desperately. For about 
two months the initiative has been in Timoshenko’s hands, and 
the indications are that they are singularly capable hands. What 
we must assume is that Hitler, having so blatantly announced 
this new offensive, has accumulated all the weight he can con- 
centrate to press it to complete success. 

But it would be a mistake to imagine that this sector stands 
or falls alone. Before another heavy blow is struck at the 
southern flank, that has already suffered so much, time is 
needed ; and while this assault is driving towards Moscow the 
preparations are being pressed forward, so that very soon 
we are likely to see the drive for the Caucasus and the 
east reopened,—and this involves the danger to the flank that, 
as Mr. Churchill said, in covering India would stretch from the 
Caspian to the Nile. That is, of course, merely the defence of 
India; and this flank in reality stretches as far west as the 
Libyan-Egyptian frontier and beyond. The measures concerted 
between General Wavell and the Russian commander in Iran 
and with General Auchinleck have an undoubted importance. 
They may be said to have immediate importance. If the 
southern flank of the Russians gives much farther it will 
at once involve this new British flank, and there is here a pos- 
sible weakness that may have to be considered before very long. 

The writ of General Wavell runs as far as the western 
frontiers of Iraq, where General Auchinleck’s jurisdiction 
begins ; but the junctions of armies are weak points that exer- 
cise an inevitable attraction upon German generals. No one 
is likely to forget the peril that overshadowed the Allied cause 
in the last war when the Germans were approaching Amiens. 
The danger was that Pétain would retreat on a line diverging 
from that of the British forces, and the Germans would have 
efiected the break-through that they wished. In case of attack 
across the Caucasus General Wavell’s line of retreat would be 
towards the east, whereas that of General Wilson, who now 
holds the command-in-chief in Syria, would be towards the 


south. The operations could not reasonably be directed from , 


London, and hence it seems likely that the Syrian command 
would need to be attached to that of General Wavell. At all 
costs a new and promising redrafting of the eastern defensive 
must be proof against the sort of challenge it is most likely to 
meet. 

Apart from this, the new scheme has advantages that may 
appear to be belated. It has always seemed wasteful to base 
the operations on this part of the front upon Britain and not 


upon India. It now appears to be designed to base them upon 
India, and that is a gain of importance almost beyond exagger- 
ation. If the industrial capacity of India can be developed to 
supply this great theatre of the war it will be an immense gain 
to the whole of the Allied war pian. Shipping can be econ- 
omised, the war-potential of the Allies greatly increased and 
operations should ride much more easily. The Indian Army 
has already played a magnificent part in the war. The strength 
is to be expanded, according to The Times, to a million men 
“fully equipped for mechanised warfare.” With Australian 
and New Zealand troops as well as a vast British Army this 
Indian contribution may well exercise a decisive influence upon 
events if, as Field-Marshal Smuts has suggested, the war 
should enter upon major operations in the Middle East. 

But of course no one expects that the army of Egypt and 
the western desert will remain upon the defensive for ever. The 
enemy is frenziedly attempting to reinforce his concentration 
in Libya, and we pay far too little attention to the losses he is 
suffering in the Mediterranean. Indeed, we hear a great deal 
too little about them. It was only last week that the detailed 
story of the destruction of a Panzer division in April was given 
to the public; and for some reason these losses on the sea 
are minimised in comparison with those upon land. Up to 
the present moment the enemy has suffered very heavily in 
Libya ; but not the least of his losses has been the destruction 
caused by the Mediterranean squadrons. These have been 
steadily taking their toll of the enemy’s shipping, munitions, 
armoured units and men. The aircraft which assiduously raid 
the Libyan ports have been adding to the loss. It is impossible 
that so many raids upon the comparatively few ports can have 
failed to inflict considerable damage on shipping, to the port- 
apparatus that loads and unloads it and to personnel. 

These, however, are merely the overture, and. the audience 
grows impatient for the main theme. It may be that history 
will judge that a great mistake was made when the advance last 
February halted in Cyrenaica. There is much to be said on 
both sides of the question and, while it is certain that it would 
have been better to clear the Italians out of Africa altogether 
and to hold the Sicilian bottleneck, our resources were insuffi- 
cient to continue that campaign and at the same time to take 
part in the Balkan struggle. The resumption of the task now 
will undoubtedly make much heavier claims upon our 
resources. The Italians have been very considerably reinforced, 
and they seem to fight much more strongly when they are 
strengthened by their ally. There are many picked German 
soldiers now in the colony, and they have been successful in 
accumulating a considerable strength of armoured units, in 
spite of everything an overworked British Navy could do. 

As against this we have to set a much more extensive 
experience of desert warfare and a strength which should be in 
excess of any they have been able to concentrate there. We 
know, moreover, from the interesting German diary recently 
published that, despite their sound morale, the Germans will 
enter a struggle against us with the conviction that they are 
fighting against heavy odds. That cannot be disregarded in 
warfare ; and, now that the fighting-season is approaching, the 
enemy will be keyed up with expectation. We have no know- 
ledge of the Allied plans; but presumably they include 
hostilities against Libya. The enemy so clearly expects them 
that no one can do harm in discussing them. Italy is the 
Achilles’ heel of the Axis ; and if we can drive through Libya 
to Tripolitania we can arrive opposite the island that once 
before saw a British occupation. Sicily was in our hands 
during the Napoleonic wars, and from Tripoli it could be 
invaded again. The mere threat of invasion keeps Italy on 
tenterhooks and preverits her sending further reinforcements 
to Russia. In this way the Libyan front plays its part in the 
main strategy of the war, but it is to be hoped that it will play 
a greater very shortly, to provide some further relief to Russia. 
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WAR-TIME 


By SIR EVELYN WRENCH 


WO important results of the war are that Australia has 

become “ Asia-conscious” and has realised afresh the 
supreme importance of the establishment of secondary indus- 
tries on a large scale. Twenty-eight years ago, on the eve of 
the Great War, when I last visited the Commonwealth, 
Australia seemed satisfied to remain a primary producer and to 
send her wool and mutton to the British market and, in return, 
to receive our manufactures. In the post-war era Australia 
began to develop her secondary industries, a policy which she 
has consistently followed ever since. In the present war, thanks 
to this development, Australia is playing a major part in the 
British Commonwealth’s industrial war-effort, and if the A.ILF. 
is today to a great extent independent of British munitions, it 
is because she has put into practice the lessons of 1914-1918. 
Today Australia is manufacturing aircraft, tanks, heavy guns, 
while the most recent development has been the creation of 
an Australian ship-building industry. 

Nothing has been more impressive since the war started than 
the way in which Australia, without previous experience, has 
laid the foundations for an industry which may one day equal 
in output the Clyde or the Tyne. Thanks to the foresight of 
its Government, South Australia has played an active part in 
the establishment of war-time secondary industries. The rapid 
growth of the town of Whyalla in the waterless and arid zone 
opposite Port Pirie, on Spencer’s Gulf, is a symbol of the new 
Australia. Physical disabilities have been brushed aside, and 
the fact that no water was available did not deter the sponsors 
of the scheme from fixing on Whyalla as a suitable centre for 
ship-building. A town of six thousand people is already in 
existence, and an efficient water-supply will be provided before 
long by means of pipe-lines from the Murray River, over 300 
miles away. Large vessels have already beer launched from 
the slips of Whyalla by Australian workers with no previous 
experience in ship-building ; a handful of technicians has been 
brought from Scotland to fill key-positions, but the achieve- 
ment affords a remarkable tribute to the adaptability of the 
Australian worker. 

The present war has merely quickened the pace of Australian 
industrialisation. It was inevitable that a nation owning a 
continent would not be satisfied merely to play the role of 
primary producer for Great Britain. The experience gained in 
the -slump years expedited matters. They brought home to 
Australians the danger of having all one’s eggs in one basket. 
In those unhappy days when no one wanted Australian beef, 
mutton and wool the local market was not large enough to 
purchase the output of Australian farms. The establishment 
of secondary industries is therefore not only a vital defence- 
measure, which aims at making Australia largely self-contained 
and independent of sea-borne imports, but it is also important 
as providing increased home-markets for local farm-workers. 
Australians regretfully admit that after the war the develop- 
ment of Australian industries may present Great Britain with 
a difficult problem, but they hope that perhaps one solution 
may be a mass-migration from the old country. 


The development of secondary industries has also been respon- 
sible for Australia’s growing interest in her neighbours. With 
the post-war era in view, when munitions on their present 
scale will not be required, eastern Asia should, with careful 
nursing, be able to provide the young industry with markets 
near at home. Today Australia is cultivating direct contact 
with her neighbours ; she has already had diplomatic repre- 
sentation in the United States and Japan, and an emissary is 
now on his way to Chungking, the war-time capita! of China. 
A party of Australian journalists has recently made a 
tour of the Netherland East Indies and Singapore to 
discuss defence and common interests. The trade between 
the rich Dutch possessions and Australia is growing, 
excellent Dutch steamship-companies are making Australians 
acquainted with their northern neighbours, while an 
increasing number of the inhabitants of the Netherland East 
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Melbourne, Sept 
Indies are visiting Australia. The recent delenenl 
at 


Singapore and Batavia have brought home to the Australian 
public the lessons of geography. The common front agains 
Hitler has given Australia a sense of community of int 
not oaly with the Netherland East Indies, but also With the 
British colonies in eastern Asia, which she did not Previously 
possess. ‘ 

If one of the results of the war has been to make Australia 
“ Asia-conscious,” another result has been to make her 
“ America-conscious ” in an entirely new way. Australia in the 
past has been much better informed about the United States 
than has the United States about Australia. This is Natural 
for in times of peace many Australians visit North Amerig 
on their way to Europe, while comparatively few American 
visit the Antipodes. Several movements have recently bee 
started to promote Austral-American relations. Australia dog 
not conceal its admiration for the American way of life: 
Sydney’s skyline is a sign of the times. The threat of war with 
Japan has made Australia realise that her cherished ideal of ; 
white Australia is dependent on two main factors, the British 
Navy and the United States. The enthusiastic welcome given 
to the units of the American Fleet is merely an indication thy 
Australia recognises her partnership in the English-speaking 
world, and is convinced that the United States would never 
tolerate an alien invasion of her soil. 


The introduction of conscription into Australia still seems 
far away ; in no quarter is it regarded as practical politics. No 
that Australian public opimion is not whole-heartedly behind the 
national war-effort, but to the majority of the nation war stil] 
seems far away, and nothing short of the struggle approaching 
Australian shores is likely to effect so great a revolution, 
Australians have become accustomed to the unchallenged 
supremacy of the British Navy, and they can hardlv bring 
themselves to realise how great is the Nazi threat to the British 
way of life. Large sections of the population are, of course, 
fully alive to the danger, and the visitor 1s constantly meeting 
mothers or wives who talk about their men-folk being a 
Tobruk, or as having fought in Greece or Crete. But it is 
depressing to watch the great efforts put forward at Sydney 
and elsewhere to get the urgently needed recruits by the 
voluntary system. 

The principle of “ pleasure as usual” is deeply ingrained in 
the Australian mentality, and pages are still devoted in th 
Press to the chronicling of sport. Judging by the Sunday 
papers a stranger might be pardoned if he found it difficult 
to realise that Australia, one of the partner nations o 
the British Commonwealth, was facing the greatest criss 
in its history. Woe betide the British visitor who 
expresses the opinion that all is not well in the best 
of possible worlds. Certain elements in the population 
are extraordinarily sensitive to criticism. Fortunately many 
far-seeing Australians are giving anxious thought 
the country’s post-war problems. The Australian Broadcasting 
Commission has been arranging an important series of talks. 
One of Australia’s most urgent questions is undoubtedly how t 
populate her vast empty spaces. Informed opinion varies in its 
estimate of the country’s absorptive capacity, but even com 
servative authorities think that Australia could support a popu 
lation of twenty millions. Even if the country were to plan 
an organised immigration of a hundred thousand settlers pet 
annum, there would have to be a system of national develop- 
ment, both on the land, and in the direction of a further 
extension of secondary industries. Australia, even mort 
than Canada and the United States, has its “ dust-bowls.” 4 
steady increase in immigration will entail vast irrigation plans, 
vast schemes of re-afforestation, for Australian trees have beet 
slaughtered ruthlessly, and the calling-in of science to deal with 
the greatest problem of all, the lack of water in the centre d 
the continent. Those who want to keep the country predomi 
antly British—ninety per cent. of her present population 
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+s that the motherland will provide the much 
orl material. Others think that a serious effort 

jd be made to obtain youthful migrants from Scandinavia, 
Holland, Switzerland, and other parts of Europe. There is 
jiso a scheme afoot to settle carefully selected Jewish migrants 
in the Wyndham District of North West Australia, a vast and 
ractically uninhabited territory, but old prejudices die hard, 
a much educational work will be needed before the scheme 


pecomes a reality. 
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Whatever difficulties may lie ahead, Australia will surely 
rise to the occasion. Nowhere else in the world have seven 
million people of one racial stock been entrusted with the 
stupendous task of developing a whole continent. The best 
minds in Australia are determined to make the most of their 
opportunities. Australia will assuredly respond to so great a 
call, not only for her own sake, but for the sake of her 
partnership in the British Commonwealth, of which she is 
so proud. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO: PARNELL’S TRAGEDY 


By H. E. BANNARD 


N October 6th, 1891, Charles Stewart Parnell died 

() at Brighton on a day of storm and hurricane. The news- 

rs which announced the passing of Parnell also recorded 

the death of the Leader of the House of Commons, Mr. W. H. 

§mith, and that of Sir John Pope-Hennessy, who had defeated 
Pamnell’s nominee in the first by-elections to be held in Ireland 
after the Irish-Party split. 

There is much that is paradoxical in the career of Parnell. 
He was by ancestry English as much as Irish, yet he was 
imbued with a cold hatred of England. He was an Irish land- 
lord, yet he was identified with the agrarian agitation which 
made certain the downfall of the almost autocratic powers of 
the landlords ; he was a Protestant, and yet he was the idolised 
leader of the Roman Catholic Ireland. Leader as he was of 
one of the wittiest, most talkative, and most impulsive races in 
the world, he was himself cold, reserved and silent, except when 
circumstances compelled him to speak. Most significant of all, 
this chilly character was the hero of one of the greatest and most 
devastating love-tragedies of the world. In the course of 
one year it was his destiny to attain the most splendid triumphs 
and to suffer the most humiliating catastrophe that ever befell 
a great national leader. 

Parnell was an undergraduate of Cambridge. Magdalene was 
his college, but he went down without taking his degree. He 
entered Parliament very early in life, and at first took little part 
in the debates in the House of Commons. His later success 
was due to the concentration with which he pursued two objects 
which, with his clear if narrow vision, he decided to be the most 
elective means of attaining the Irish Party’s aims at West- 
minster. He saw (being largely helped to seeing by his curious 
colleague Joseph Gillis Biggar), that if the Irish could 
not persuade the Imperial Parliament to legislate for Ireland 
in the way that they desired, it was possible for them to hinder 
all other legislation by obstruction. He saw, also, and in this 
perhaps he was at first alone in seeing, that if the Irish National- 
ists played their cards correctly, a time might come when they 
would hold the balance in Parliament between the two great 
English parties, and might then extort favourable terms from 
one or other of them. He was utterly ruthless in pursuit of his 
objects, and because they were constitutionally averse from 
obstructive methods he soon compassed the downfall of Isaac 
Butt and Mr. Shaw, who had been leaders of the Irish Parlia- 
mentary Party, and was himself chosen as the leader. 

It was in the House of Commons elected in 1880, and during 
the period of Gladstone’s second premiership, that the obstruc- 
tive tactics of the Irish were most relentlessly applied. In this 
they were helped somewhat by the so-called “ Fourth Party,” 
that little group of four in the ranks of the Conservative Oppo- 
siion—Lord Randolph Churchill, John Gorst, Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff and Arthur Balfour. Parnell and his merry 
men so contrived that the greater part of the time of that Parlia- 
ment, elected for quite other purposes, was taken up with Irish 
business, and the first great breach in the absolute power of 
Property was made by Gladstone’s Irish Land Act of 1881. 

Pari passu with their Parliamentary activity, the Irish Party 
Were engaged in the great agrarian agitation in Ireland, the in- 
Sttument of which was the Land League. The League was 
proclaimed illegal, and Parnell and many of his lieutenants were 
imprisoned. ‘There are indications that Parnell was not at first 


enthusiastic about the land-agitation—as a landlord himself it 
was scarcely likely that he would be,—but he was persuaded by 
Michael Davitt to give his sanction to it, and it was certainly 
Parnell who devised the method of the boycott. 

In the early months of 1882, while Parnell was in Kilmainham 
Gaol, Gladstone was seriously contemplating conciliation. 
Joseph Chamberlain and John Morley in the Pall Mall Gazette 
had for some time been opposing the coercion-policy of the 
Chief Secretary, W. E. Forster. Through the vety tarnished 
medium of Captain O’Shea, the Government entered into nego- 
tiations with Parnell, and the so-called Kilmainham Treaty was 
reached, though understanding is a better word than treaty, for 
formal treaty there was none. Parnell and his followers were 
released from prison, and Earl Cowper and Mr. Forster resigned 
and were succeeded by Earl Spencer and Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish, who went to Dublin charged with a mission of conciliation. 
This hopeful plan was wrecked by the terrible and wanton 
tragedy of the assassination of Lord Frederick Cavendish and 
Mr. Burke in the Phoenix Park just after Earl Spencer and Lord 
Frederick had been sworn in at Dublin Castle. There is ample 
evidence that Parnell felt the blow severely, and he at once 
communicated to Gladstone an offer to resign his leadership 
of the Irish, an offer which Gladstone declined. 


In June, 1885, the Gladstone Government fell on a Budget 
division. Lord Salisbury became Prime Minister and Par- 
liament was dissolved in the autumn. By the Franchise Act 
and the Redistribution Act the number of electors had been 
greatly increased through the extension of the franchise to rural 
labourers, and the constituencies had been altered. Parnell set 
to work to ensure a great Nationalist majority in Ireland, and so 
to use the Irish vote in England as to hold the balance between 
the two parties. To this end he directed that the Irish vote should 
go to the Conservatives, and the elections resulted in a position 
in which neither party had a majority over the other party and 
the Irish combined. On the defeat of the Conservative Govern- 
ment, Mr. Gladstone returned to power, and introduced his 
Home Rule Bill for Ireland. From that time until the O’Shea 
divorce broke Parnell’s power, he was in alliance with Gladstone 
politically. 

In 1887, The Times published its notorious articles on 
“ Parnellism and Crime,” and roundly accused Parnell of having 
written letters approving of the assassination of Mr. Burke 
whilst deploring that of Lord Frederick Cavendish. After 
much manoeuvring, the Government appointed a Special 
Commission to enquire into the charges made against 
Parnell and his colleagues by The Times. When the Com- 
mission heard the evidence on the worst of the charges against 
Parnell, the fact that the letters on which it was based had been 
forged by one Pigott was proved. It was a supreme triumph 
for Parnell, whose popularity at that moment was very great. 
But the triumph did not melt his iciness. One who saw him 
drive slowly down Princes Street, between vast cheering 
crowds, when he went to receive the freedom of Edinburgh, 
was amazed at the cold steely glint in his eyes as he surveyed 
the crowd. It was a look not of pleasure but contempt. He 
knew the O’Shea divorce case was soon to be heard, and he 
must have guessed the effect it would have on his reputation 
with such high dignitaries as the Corporation of Edinburgh. 

In November of 1890, the blow fell. In spite of the verdict, 
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the Irish Party re-elected him as leader, but by a chapter of 
accidents they had failed to receive the message from Mr. 
Gladstone warning them that if Parnell retained the leadership of 
the Irish it would be doubtful if Gladstone could continue to 
lead the Liberal Home Rulers. When this became known the 
Irish Members by a majority reversed their decision. Parnell 
was firm in refusing to resign, and the party split. Parneli 
fought on with dauntless courage and dynamic force but 
without success. The crucial fact of the situation was that 
the issue in November, 1890, was just the one issue on which 
the Roman Catholic priests of Ireland and the Nonconformists 
of England would be certain to take the same view, and would 
fight relentlessly to enforce it. 

Before another November came round Parnell was dead. 


THE END OF ISOLATIONISM 


By ERWIN D. CANHAM 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S “shoot on sight” orders to 

the Navy have received a degree of national support un- 
precedented in any other major steps during the war. _Isola- 
tionists in Congress—such vigorous Middle Westerners as 
Senator Capper of Kansas and Representative Dirksen of 
Iilinois—have stated that the country must support the Pre- 
sident. Other extreme isolationists, like Senator Nye and Mr. 
Lindbergh, have discredited their cause by open and significant 
references to Jews as an interventionist factor, references which 
have served rightly or wrongly to align these isolationists with 
Nazi philosophies. 

The result of these swift and somewhat unexpected develop- 
ments is that many are saying “ the debate is over.” And truly 
it seems at last that the die for the United States is finally cast. 
The resistance of isolationists in Congress is no longer gravely 
troublesome. National unity is becoming more and more a fact. 
The President’s orders to the Navy have been the final and 
conclusive step, the step which was foreshadowed when Con- 
gress passed the Lease-Lend Act, but which has been resisted 
ever since. Now all that remains is a more definite form of rati- 
fication by Congress. 

Whether a formal declaration of war comes or not must be 
left to future determination. The United States is today doing 
about all it would be likely to do at this stage, declaration or 
not, toward the actual prosecution of the war. Numerous further 
steps remain to be taken, of course, but in any circumstances 
they would be likely to develop seriatim. One of them 
may well be the lifting of the Neutrality Law, permitting 
American merchant-ships to~go to British ports, even though 
the practical import of such a step might not be very great, 
because our merchantmen are now used to capacity on other 
needed routes. 

There are many reasons for this remarkable change in isola- 
tionist sentiment in Congress. One was the German submarine 
attack on the U.S. destroyer ‘Greer.’ While Americans are 
pretty well inured to the emotional effect of “incidents,” this 
affair, in the words of one Congressman, “closed the book ” 
on any serious opposition to the Administration’s general 
foreign policy. Then came the sinking of the American 
merchantman ‘ Steel Seafarer ’ in the Red Sea, but more particu- 
larly the torpedoing of the ‘ Sessa’ and the ‘ Arkansan’ on their 
way to Iceland, a vital outpost of American defences. The Pre- 
sident’s speech, with its announcement of “shoot on sight” 
policy, left the opposition with virtually nothing to say. Anything 
but support would have been indefensible. 

Another factor in changing the view of the Congressional 
isolationists was their discovery of public opinion during the 
recent recess of Congress. Upon returning to their some- 
times remote constituencies, many legislators found the voters 
supporting the President far more thoroughly than they had 
imagined before. But most important of all, perhaps, has been 
the growing conviction that Mr. Roosevelt is really pursuing a 
policy of caution and moderation. As the country has seen 
this fact more and more clearly, confidence in the President 
| has grown. And so today, without risking a vote in Congress 
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or a protracted debate which might have disheartened By... 
the President has brought the country up with his : citi 
a degree that did not seem possible a few weeks ago. ° 

The highest tributes should be paid Mr. Roosevelt's 
craft. He has consistently refused to be rushed, mas a 
waging the battle of production, has hastened the posed 
aid to Britain, and tackled the task of keeping the Noni 
Atlantic lifeline open. And he has done all this without losing 
touch with the great mass ot American sentiment. This is , 
great achievement, perhaps a greater achievement than any of ys 
will ever know. It is a consummate expression of the Science of 
politics. 

Meantime, the Russian reverses in mid and late Septembe; 
however disquieting, came just in time to waken American 
from the comfortable belief that perhaps the Red armies wer 
going to win the war for them. A false confidence had arisen 
ever since mid-August, and it was time it was dispelled. Th. 
Nazi armies did the job at Kiev and Leningrad. Amerig 
settled down once again to the long pull. A new tax-bill wa 
then completed imposing levies never before seen in the United 
States—althovgh modest compared to Britain’s sacrifice—ang 
the new $6,000,000,000 Lease-Lend appropriation started op 
its way through Congress. These are tangible signs thy 
America’s resources are staked in the conflict. 

There remain, of course, many urgent and important steps 
to be taken. The American contribution to the war againg 
the Nazis lies in many fields. Of first importance, of cours. 
is our production. This must be improved in two ways—in 
a better organisation in Washington of centralised control, and 
in a greater degree of sacrifice on the part of industry and 
people. As long as the present hodge-podge of administrators, 
offices, committees and commissions continues in Washington, 
as long as no central head is appointed to manage and co-ordi- 
nate the production-task, the people will fail to give their fullest 
measure of co-operation. A mammoth work remains, therefore, 
to be done in the way of straightening out the vast and tangled 
network of American production. It would surprise no one 
if Wendell Willkie were ultimately put at the head of a Wa 
Industries Board similar to that headed by B. M. Baruch in 
1917-18. 

Then, of scarcely secondary importance, is the job of help 
ing to transport much needed materials and fruits of production 
to Britain and other centres of resistance. Considering our 
naval needs in the Pacific, and the changing nature of convoy 
problems, it is unlikely that American warships will be able to 
do much more than patrol a lane as far as Iceland, and range 
on isolated missions in the South Adantic and Pacific. But 
that can mean a good deal. Meantime our shipyards and naval 
repair yards are working night and day. Perhaps nothing more 
could actually be done until more American ships at 
completed or the Japanese situation is clearer. If the American 
patrols actually “eliminate” some Nazi warcraft—particularly 
the commerce-raiders occasionally reported to be off th 
Pacific side of the Panama Canal or in the South Atlantic— 
it will be seen how substantial our contribution can be, eves 
if the seas are broad and our obligations large. 

To facilitate the maximum of American naval aid to Brita, 
it is important that we do not become involved in war with 
Japan. We do not have a two ocean fleet, and undoubtedly 
if we fought with Japan we should need nearly all our naval 
resources in the Pacific. The effects might be catastrophic i 
the Atlantic. It is not that Japan is more powerful than the 
United States, but that our navy would have to fight so far 
from even its advanced bases. This explains the reasons for 
the delicate diplomatic game we have been playing with Tokyo. 
Our willingness to resist Japan must be very real and convine- 
ing, and not a bluff, to that uneasy aggressor, or else our policy 
will be ineffective. A Russian collapse or extensive weakening 
would, of course, greatly embolden Japan. But it is up ® 
the United States—along with Russia and Britain, as best they 
can—to contain Japan, without a great naval sacrifice. We 
seem to have been doing it, but the game must go on, and it 
has to be more than a game or it ceases.to be effective. 
These, then, are our major tasks: to straighten out ou 
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yction-deficiencies, to enlarge our naval contribution in the 
Atlantic, 60 keep Japan under control. For their attainment, 
she decline in position of the Congressional isolationists and 
the consequent stiffening of national unity are of major import- 

. The time has now come when President Roosevelt can 
sk Congress to go all the way in ratifying his orders to’ the 
navy. Such a Congressional decision is imperative. If the 
President’s orders to the navy marked our actual entry into 
shooting-war, they must have the constitutional backing of a 
Congressional vote, for Congress only can declare war. Many 
American Presidents have gone this far in the past, but ulti- 
mately they had to have Congress with them. It is now 
President Roosevelt’s job to secure the official backing of which 


he has unofficial assurance. 


ROAD-DEATHS IN WAR-TIME 


By H. M. VERNON 


N the second year of the war the number of deaths on the 
| roads amounted to 10,073, as compared with 8,358 in the 
first year and about 6,500 in pre-war years. Unless steps are 
taken to check the massacre, it looks as if it would become more 
and more formidable as the war runs its course. A number of 
causes have been adduced in explanation of the increase. 
Black-out conditions are generally considered to be the chief 
factor, for it was found that in the first war year all the excess 
of accidents, as compared with pre-war years, occurred in the 
autumn and winter months (September to January), and that 
in the spring and summer months there were rather fewer 
accidents than before. When we come to the second war-year, 
however, we find that there was a considerable excess of acci- 
dents in the spring and summer as well as in the winter, so 
some fresh factor appears to have arisen. The existence of 
this factor is suggested by other data, which must be set forth 
in some detail. Practically the whole of the rise of accidents 
in the first war-year was experienced by adult pedestrians, 
whose fatalities were 83 per cent. more numerous than in the 
immediately preceding year, whilst accidents to child pedes- 
trians, pedal-cyclists, motor-cyclists and motor-drivers were 
nearly the same as in the two pre-war years. The great rise 
of accidents to adult pedestrians occurred in black-out hours, 
and in the first few months of the war they were seven times 
more numerous than those occurring in daylight. On the other 
hand, accidents to motor-cyclists and pedal-cyclists were almost 
equal in darkness and daylight. 

The second war-year shows considerable and quite unexpected 
differences from the first. In the months from September to 
February (data for later months not being available) we find 
that black-out accidents were less numerous in the second war- 
year, the rise in the total accident-rate being due entirely to the 
great rise of daylight accidents. They were in fact half as 
great again as in the first war-year, and affected all classes of 
road-users almost equally. How are we to account for this 
excess of daylight accidents? The most obvious change in road 
conditions between the first and the second war-years was the 
great increase in the number of Service-vehicles on the roads, 
coupled with the reckless pace at which they were sometimes 
driven. This must undoubtedly be responsible for some of the 
increase of daylight accidents, but the War Office maintain that 
this factor was not important. They state that, of the 2,264 
road fatalities experienced in the first three months of 1941, 
army vehicles were involved in only 122 of them, or about a 
tweptieth of the whole number. However, these figures are 
much more favourable to the Services than some of the data 
collected by the Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents 
(formerly the National “Safety First” Association). The 
Society obtained numerous—though not complete—reports of 
inquests, and the figures relating to the 390 motor-cyclists and 

pillion-passengers killed by collisions during the months from 
September to December, 1940, show that in 54 of the cases, 
or about a seventh of the whole number, the vehicles involved 
were Service vehicles. 
_ In that fatalities to pedestrians now form over half the total, 
it is necessary for us to pay particular attention to possible 
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One simple 
measure, often mentioned but by no means always followed, is 
for the pedestrian to wear or carry something light-coloured at or 


remedial measures for reducing their number. 


below waist-level during black-out hours An unfolded news- 
paper is very convenient. Another simple precaution is for 
the pedestrian to give himself time to become fairly well 
adapted to the darkness when he first passes from a brightly- 
lit building into the dark streets, and to wait quite two minutes 
before he attempts to make such a risky movement as crossing 
the street. The need for this precaution is illustrated by some 
of the data collected by the Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Accidents. The Society found that, of the 1,124 fatalities to 
adult pedestrians recorded by them in September to December, 
1940, nearly 100 were experienced very shortly after the pedes- 
trian had come out of a public-house; but it must be 
remembered that the high fatality-rate may have been due 
partly to the effects of imbibing alcoholic liquor. 

Though the accidents to child-pedestrians showed no rise 
during the first year of the war, they went up no less than 68 
per cent. in the second year (October to February). All but 
a tenth of the accidents were incurred during daylight hours, 
so we must seek for other remedial measures than those suited 
for adults. The systematic education of the children in 
“ safety first” principles at the elementary schools in pre-war 
years undoubtedly did much to reduce their accidents, and 
the rise now experienced must be due partly to the general 
upset caused by the evacuation of many children and their 
teachers from large towns, and the diminution of educational 
control over those remaining behind. Parental control is also, 
no doubt, diminished, owing to the parents passing into the 
Services or undertaking munition-work. There is no good 
reason why the school instruction should not be continued on 
pre-war lines, and there are other remedies which could be 
adopted to some extent. 

The relative degrees of culpability ascribed to pedestrians 
and to motor-drivers in the causation of accidents is a matter 
of controversy. The Ministry of Transport attributes a third 
of all road accidents to pedestrians, and less than a fourth to 
motor-drivers. In Holland and France, on the other hand, 
four-fifths of all the accidents are attributed to drivers. The 
contradiction depends chiefly on the point of view of the two 
classes of road-user. Drivers are apt to maintain that any 
person found on the road is there at his own risk, and that 
it is his duty to see that he does not get in the way. The 
pedestrian, for his part, maintains that drivers ought not to 
proceed at such a speed that they are unable to pull up their 
vehicles when in danger of running down a pedestrian. In 
his view excessive speed, having regard to the conditions, 
is the fundamental cause of most accidents. The importance 
of speed was stressed by many of the witnesses who gave 
evidence before the Select Committee of the House of Lords 
on the Prevention of Road-Accidents, and it is evident that 
Government officials take a similar view, for in 1935 they 
imposed a 30-mile per hour limit in built-up areas, and there 
was immediately a pronounced fall of accidents, the fatalities 
being 19 per cent. less in the five months following the intro- 
duction of the regulation than in the corresponding months 
of the preceding year. ‘ 

Again, in February, 1940, the limit was reduced to 20 m.p.h. 
during black-out, and the Pedestrians’ Association has 
pressed for a limit of 15 m.p.h. in built-up areas during 
darkness, and 25 m.p.h. elsewhere. The desire for a greater 
reduction of speed than that now in force is not confined to 
pedestrians, as was shown by the votes of the delegates of the 
National Safety Congress in 1940. They showed a large 
majority in favour of a general speed-limit being imposed in 
unrestricted areas, and a small majority in favour of a lower 
limit than 20 m.p.h. in built-up areas during hours of darkness. 

A striking feature in the melancholy tale of road accidents 
is the apathy with which they are normally accepted by the 
public The Select Committee above mentioned concluded 
that “The holocaust on the roads today is nothing short of 
appalling, but . . . it seems to be contemplated by the public 


in general with complacency.” 
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HE Ministry of Information, with the ready assistance of 
the local authorities, is arranging this autumn for a 
series of lectures to be delivered in provincial centres. Many 
of these lectures will be devoted to external problems ; a dis- 
tinguished Pole, for instance, will speak about the place of 
Poland in the New Europe, and a Czech professor will explain 
the economic and territorial needs of Czechoslovakia. Special 
attention will be paid to American problems, and something 
will I trust be done to lighten the darkness in which the British 
public still live in regard to ail United States affairs. It was 
my good fortune to be able to inaugurate last week a course 
of these lectures which has been arranged for the West Country. 
I spoke at Bristol, Exeter and Taunton. Although my first 
two lectures took place at a time when the black-out was 
impending, my audiences were crowded and keen. I derived 
the heartening impression that men and women, at least in the 
West Country, have at last realised that Foreign Affairs are not 
affairs remote from their own lives and interests, but may at 
any moment develop into a typhoon by which their lives may 
be destroyed and their interests swept away to nothingness. It 
is useful that the men and women of this country should learn 
something about the conditions and problems of other nations. 
But it is even more important that the Sovereign People of 
Great Britain should be educated to a sense of their responsi- 
bility for foreign policy, and should be freed from the many 
illusions, prejudices and fallacies with which in this respect 
their minds are quite unnecessarily encumbered 
« * * * 

I have frequently been disheartened to observe that the 
British public do not apply to the great issues of foreign policy, 
or to the processes and results of diplomacy, that good sense 
which they apply almost instinctively to domestic politics. On 
the one hand they are affected by unreasoning diffidence and 
suspicion, and on the other hand they become the victims of 
false ideas In home politics the British public have an 
inherited aptitude for sifting the false from the true, the super- 
ficial from the essential, the momentary from the permanent. 
In foreign politics this aptitude would seem to be denied them. 
It is not merely a question of ignorance (although I admit that 
a chemist in Wisman knows far more about foreign politics than 
a chemist in Bideford) it is not solely a matter of indifference 
(although assuredly the Mayor of Magdeburg has all his life teen 
more interested in European affairs than has the mayor of any 
of our smaller cities) it is rather that our public have never 
acquired in this connexion the correct habit of thought. It is 
not so much knowledge which they need, as the right line of 
approach. 

* 7 * * 

I recall that at the time of the Abyssinian crisis of 1935 1 
received from one of my constituents a post-card on which were 
written the words: “Surely the Government must realise that 
what the people of this country want is the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and collective security and that they will 
never stand for any European entanglements.” What distresses 
me about this amazing statement is not so much that one of 
my constituents (who are in other matters patient and wise) 
should have displayed tragic confusion of thought, as that when 
I have quoted this paradox to audiences throughout the country 
I have observed that many of them regard this nonsense as a 
quite logical observation. For in truth the phrase “ collective 
security” acquired for us in those years the narcotic, the 
almost anaesthetic, properties of a hypnotic formula, and doped 
us into the belief that by some facile means we could obtain 
security in this wicked world without the expenditure of energy, 
the strain of sacrifice, or the accumulation of power. 


* * * * 


How are we to teach our public to acquire, in regard to foreign 
policy, a reasonable habit of thought? To my mind the con- 


fusion into which we have fallen is largely due to the fact that 
the ordinary man and woman has not been trained to distinguish 
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between the principles of foreign policy and the details of j 

execution. To some extent this blurring of differences ais 
ascribed to the careless use of that unfortunate word 
“diplomacy,” which is employed indiscriminately to Signify 
either “foreign policy” or “ negotiation.” Thus on the One 
hand a theory has arisen that foreign policy is in some Manner 
different from national policy, and that it can only be under. 
stood by those who possess a life-long knowledge of foreign 
countries and languages. And on the other hand it is Currently 
believed that these “diplomatists” are reactionary, secretive 
unreliable and out of touch with the lives of Ordinary men, 
Our object should be to induce the public to regard the Fore; 

Office in the same manner as they regard the Colonial Cfiig 
Were a major issue of colonial policy to arise the public wouli 
have sufficient self-confidence to apply to that issue the sam 
balance of judgement which they apply to domestic jssugs. 
and they would be perfectly ready to entrust to those trained jg 
colonial administration the execution of the principles upon 
which the majority in Parliament had agreed. Yet in regard 
to foreign affairs the public mind is warped by diffidence, from 
which arises in the first place suspicion, and then a lamentable 
tendency towards mystic formulas such as “ collective security” 
and “ federal union.” I have been trying this week to inculcat 
the following doctrine: “It does not matter what you know: 
what matters is how you think. -The principles of sound 
foreign policy are identical with the principles of sound 
domestic policy, namely honesty, liberalism, fairness, order and 
strength. The people are responsible for our foreign policy: 
it is for them to insist that these principles be always 
applied.” ; 

* * * * 

Of the many topical fallacies which dim the public mind, 
there is one which I have met with this week and which leaves 
me aghast. There appears to be a legend, creeping as a wisp 
of fog throughout the country, that in some manner Naz 
diplomacy in this war has proved itself more successful than our 
own. I cannot trace the origins of this quaint belief. It is 
true, of course, that the Axis Powers, by the menace of bomb 
and tank, have frequently been able to force some rabbit 
country to surrender without fighting to their venomous 
embrace. Yet even then they failed in Yugoslavia, as they 
failed in Greece. The fact remains that there were thre 
absolutely vital objectives which Nazi diplomacy ought to have 
attained. It was essential to maintain good relations with 
Russia and to avoid a war on two fronts. It was essential 
prevent North and South America from becoming closely asso 
ciated with Great Britain. It was essential to induce the popv- 
lations of the occupied countries to acquiesce in German rule. 
They have utterly failed even to approach these three major 
objectives. And what diplomatic achievements can they show 
comparable to the Atlantic Charter, the Russo-Polish agree- 
ment, or the Allied Resolution of September 24th? 


* . * + 


These solid and formative results of British diplomacy wer 
not obtained either by menace or by guile. These open 
covenants, these pledges of power, derive from the experienc 
of centuries. Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden have been loyd 
to the most ancient of all traditions of our foreign policy, 
namely that compulsion is a less durable factor in huma 
relationship than consent. It is comforting always to cot 
template the continuity of our tradition. In the cathedral 
church of St. Peter in Exeter there are many tombs. The fia 
effigy of Leofric, who was bishop in the eleventh century, lie 
next to that of Simon of Apulia who was bishop in the thir 
teenth. The grave of Sir Henry de Ralegh, who died in tk 
fourteenth century, is faced by a tablet to the memory of Capiain 
Allen, of the grenadier regiment of foot guards, who fought a 
Waterloo. And from the roof-beam of the Guildhall hangs th 
torn ensign of H.M.S. Exeter, that small vessel whose dexte7ous 
ferocity brought the Graf von Spee to bay. 
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OPERA 


sorotchinski Fair.’’ At the Savoy Theatre 


Ar the fall of the curtain on Moussorgsky’s Sorotchinski Fair at 
the Savoy Theatre on Monday the manager told us in a moving 


geech that the object of the production was to lift a veil from 
, small corner of Russia and so assist us to understand some- 
thing of that country and its people. This Ukrainian village 
we had seen, he told us, might have been trampled under foot 
py Hitler’s army, but its spirit is unquenchable. i 

“That spirit, as represented in Moussorgsky’s comic opera, is 
gay, robust and simple. ‘These people may be foolish and 
superstitious, but they won’t be downright wicked. It even 
kes a lean, dark stranger—the mysterious gipsy from Hungary 
or other foreign parts—to devise a scheme for making smooth 
the path of true love by discovering to the assembled village 
the intrigue between the girl’s mother, who opposes the match, 
and the son of the priest. 

Moussorgsky left the opera in a merely fragmentary state, and 
these sketches have been assembled and orchestrated by N. 
Tcherepnine. It is impossible, therefore, without an amount of 
research that is out of the question, to say how much of the 
weaknesses of the work are due to Moussorgsky’s conception 
and how much to the insurmountable difficulties that must have 
confronted his editor. The first act, for instance, is dramatically 
ineffective. A typical scene from any Slavonic peasant opera— 
The Bartered Bride is the type,—it does not build up into a 
coherent whole towards a climax. The incidents are not related 
to one another, but just occur in sequence. One _ suspects 
Moussorgsky, because that is the weakness also of Boris Godonov 
and, still more, of Khovantchina. 

The authentic Moussorgsky appears unmistakably enough in 
the characterisation. The second act, which gets right away 
from the operatic conventions of his age, is a brilliant transla- 
tion into music of Gogol’s broad comedy. The young lovers 
are given less individuality than their hard-drinking elders and 
than Khivria her paramour. But the tenor has a very 
charming song in the first act. The third act is mainly taken 
up with an excellent ballet, which comes much closer to Mous- 
sorgsky’s notions than Walt Disney’s recent pretentious solem- 
nities to the symphonic poem “The Night on the Bare Moun- 
tain,” which was based upon music composed for this opera. 
This act, one takes it, is mainly a reconstruction by the editor, 
but it rounds off effectively a gay and colourful entertainment, 
which is, for the most part, well acted and excellently sung. 
There is no reason why it should be caviare to the general. 

DyNELEY HUSSEY. 
THE CINEMA 


At the Regal. ——‘* Meet 


ind 


“The Great Lie.” John Doe.’”’ At 
Warner’s 
Miss Bette Davis is an artist in improbability. Time and time 
again she has proved her genius for breathing life into scenarios 
which have been synthesised from the more extravagant and fly- 
blown of ancient theatrical situations. With the nervous precision 
of her speech and gesture and that recurrent flash of true human 
emotion which she sends leaping out from the screen, she makes 
the dry bones of old plots move again. Yet the opening sequences 
of The Great Lie seem to present Miss Davis with a problem 
which lies beyond even her powers. She plays the part of a 
domesticated young lady who catches a husband (George Brent) 
on his rebound from a wild orgy of infatuation for a beautiful 
pianist whom she hates (Mary Astor). Due to legal and alcoholic 
confusion, husband and pianist have previously lived together for 
a short period under the impression they were married. The 
pianist is with child, and is threatening to use the fact to win 
back her lover, when he disappears on a flight to Brazil and is 
believed killed. The demented wife then arranges with the 
Pianist to buy the expected child in order to preserve a bond 
with her late husband. It is arranged that the two women shail 
80 off secretly to the Arizona Desert, and it is to be the wife 
Who will claim to have borne the child. At this point the plot 
appears to have departed so far from human behaviour that the 
film seems irretrievable. Then Bette Davis and Mary Astor 
arrive in the Arizona Desert at a remote wind-swept shack where 
the baby is to be born. At once Miss Davis begins to create 
with her great artistry the psychological pattern of the situation. 
Completely obsessed by the child which is to be hers, she strides 
about the hut, bullying the +-draggled butterfly of a pianist into 
eating the right food and spying on her for fear she should smoke 
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too much or not sleep enough. The women quarrel continuously, 
but by a word here and a gesture there one understands that a 
bond is developing between them. When the climax comes with 
the return of the lost husband from Brazil, it is this bond which 
resolves the situation. 

This film should be seen, not only because of the psychological 
insight of Bette Davis, but because Mary Astor gives a brilliant 
performance which she has never before equalled. It is 
excellently directed by Edmund Goulding. 

Meet fohn Doe is also coacerned with psychology. In this 
film, however, it is the psychology of the mass and its repre- 
sentative in the person of the Common Man. The director is 
Frank Capra, and we are already familiar with his views on the 
political role of ordinary people. When Mr. Deeds came to 
town and Mr. Smith went to Washington, we were almost con- 
vinced that the honesty and clear vision of a single, simple human 
being could overcome the machinations of political racketeers. 
In Meet fohn Doe we haye much the same story all over again, 
but this time with variations which emphasise all the original 
weaknesses in the Capra philosophy and exclude most of the 
virtues of his earlier pictures. Meet fohn Doe is, in fact, a very 
shocking film. Whereas Capra once showed a special skill in 
pulling minor characters out of the crowd and making them live 
as human beings, he has here succeeded in reducing the man- 
in-the-street to the spineless status of the man begging in the 
gutter. All the common people in the film are drooling senti- 
mentalists, looking up eagerly for some leader to fool them. They 
select Gary Cooper, who answers the prayers of suffering 
humanity in the character of John Doe, the voice of the common 
man. John Doe clubs spring up all over the United States, and 
the articles and broadcasts of this simple soul sweep the country. 
The climax comes when a great John Doe Convention assembles 
to hear the voice of the Master. This moment is the one chosen 
in the best Capra tradition for John Doe to be exposed as a fake 
figure created to boost newspaper circulation and destined finally 
to serve as a figure-head for a new American Fascist Party. Gary 
Cooper is, of course, too stupid to know of this plotting, and 
Barbara Stanwyck has been deceived into collaborating, but the 
enraged convention drives them out. Then John Doe decides 
that a spectacular suicide is the only way to give back to all 
the John Does of the world their faith in the creed of love your 
neighbour. He is, however, prevented from throwing himself 
from the roof of the City Hall by the second thoughts of his 
followers, who diffidently ask him to live rather than die for 
them. There is no need, we are told, to repeat the sacrifice of 
an earlier Saviour. It is hard to believe that Capra all through 
his earlier work has been consciously developing towards this 
nauseating modern vulgarisation of the New Testament, and it 
would be kindest to forget such a shocking exploitation of false 
emotionalism. EpGar ANSTEY. 

ART 
War Art at the National Gallery 

OFFICIAL war art, as shown by the pictures in two newly-opened 
rooms at the National Gallery, gets better. The major difficulty 
of painting war subjects remains—the difficulty of getting each 
artist to experience his allotted aspect of the war closely and 
personally enough. To paint one of the fighting fronts con- 
vincingly an artist should be serving in one of the fighting services 
—which would prevent him from painting at all. As the war 
comes more home to more people so war art becomes more vital 
and more interesting. Among the less obviously imposing works 
here some water-colours sent home by Edward Bawden from the 
Middle East have great beauty: in particular, one of the sun 
rising over a wooded valley which has a lot of that combined 
strangeness and reality that has always given pleasure in his work. 
Eric Ravilious has managed to make Control Rooms look like the 
urgent things they are. Anthony Gross has given emotional 
intensity to a scene wreathed in barbed wire on Dover front. 
Graham Sutherland has been particularly successful with his 
visions of bales of burnt paper from a City warehouse and of an 
East-end street that has been given an unearthly quality through 
terror and suffering. In all these and in other pictures the war 
shows itself as a personal thing for each artist, something that 
has deepened his experience. Such pictures as these are 
valuable, and will become more so. For after a war the con- 
trolled emotional record of actual events—the record made at 
once from experience and in the heat of the moment—is the only 
one that counts. JOHN PIPER 
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LETTERS TO 


GERMANS AND HITLER 


S1r,—I think the correct answer to Mr. Young would be, if the wire- 
less would announce “the war is over, all German troops and civil 
officials are to be withdrawn within the frontiers of 1938”; a great 
many Germans would say: “ Thank God, our dear ones are out of 
danger.” The leaders of the “ plural Germans ”"—as Lord Vansittart 
calls them—answer: “ We have to prepare for the next time.” Even 
if for a short period a certain kind of a revolt would appear to gain 
the spirit and thought of the nation, soon the fundamental nationalism 
would find a scapegoat, who has to pay for the loss, and the nation 
again will follow. The “ Anti-Nazi Refugee” bases his argument on 
the period from 1932-1939. But German nationalism after the last 
war did not start in 1932. The result of the Reichstag election, 
where Hitler only gained 44 per cent., is no proof of a “fierce 
opposition ” to the Nazi creed ; how could otherwise the then elected 
“fierce anti-Hitler majority” have dared to vote for Hitler with a 
two-thirds majority of all members elected when the Reichstag met? 
Only the Socialists voted against, the Communists were not present. 


But when it came to the question of foreign policy—and that is 
the decisive point in which the world is interested—from the I19 
Socialists elected about 70 joined this majority, of which, be it 
stated to their honour, 17 acted under pressure, so giving Hitler a 
unanimous vote of confidence on May 17th, 1933. But there is 
another question. How many Germans who could have risked to 
say “No” to Mr. Hitler and his Nazis in 1933 did do so? I am 
not speaking of political opponents or Jews who had to leave the 
country because they were in danger. I am speaking of the average 
unpolitical scientist, industrialist, banker, writer, University professor 
and others equal in rank. On the whole, the “intelligentsia” of 
the country. How many said outright no to Mr. Hitler and his 
Nazis? No, to all his policy, foreign as well as home, and how 
many did draw the consequence? I only know of three outstanding 
man: Fritz Busch, the conductor, Karl Ebert, the producer and 
actor, and Thomas Mann. They may be one or the other less known, 
but they are certainly not a hundred. That is more proof than 
anything else of the mentality prevailing in Germany. The only 
“ Unterrichtsminister”” whom the Germans would recognise would be 
“thorough defeat,” with all the consequences of such a defeat, so 
that once and for all European youth is safe from the slaughter carried 
on by Germany’s aggressive spirit—Yours truly, WALTER LOEB. 

39 Berkeley Court, Baker Street, London, N.W.1 
S1r,—“ Anti-Nazi Refugee’s” letter, published in your last number, 
is not much of a contribution to the question at issue, i.¢., what pro- 
portion of Germans is pro-Hitler at present. The only palpable fact 
referred to is the often quoted figure of 44 per cent. Nazi voters which 
should go to prove that 56 per cent., hence the majority of German 
voters, were opposed to Hitler when he seized power. Now, it might 
be worth while to build up our guesswork, for guesswork only it can 
be, on the notorious 44 per cent., if only to do away with this part 
of the argument. 


Starting from our 44 per cent., reduced by a liberal allowance for 
dissidents to 40 per cent., I am taking into account these increases: 
extra accession of 10 per cent. out of nine age-groups, come of 
age since 1933; anything between 25 and 35 per cent. out of later 
converts, opportunists (nothing succeeds like success), friendly neutrals 
(linked up with, or indebted to, the régime owing to improved 
position), and the indifferent (uninterested in any form of govern- 
ment). This rough-and-ready estimate amounts to a majority of 75 
to. 85 per cent., interested, though in various intensity, in the status 
quo. I am, however, fully aware that an off-hand assessment like this 
cannot lead to reliable results. Still, it is sufficient to show that your 
correspondent’s argument is utterly vulnerable. 


It is impossible to guess the number of non-Jewish prisoners in 
concentration camps. Yet it would give no clue to the minds of 
those 70 odd million, outside the camps. I think, therefore, that your 
correspondent’s remarks on this subject have no bearing on our 
problem. There is, however, another more reliable indication of Ger- 
man public opinion immediately before, and after, Hitler’s rise to 
power. It is the very small non-Jewish and non-Communist emi- 
gration. 

Only one more word about education in Germany. Your corre- 
spondent admits that since Hitler education in Germany has been 
unified, which involves that the under 25’s, probably the under 30’s, 
have gone through one, more or even all the grindmills of Nazi 
education. But even the non-unified system before Hitler, was apt 
to produce the heel-clicking, either abjectly submissive or overbear- 
ingly arrogant type who long, long before Hitler was in bad repu- 
tation all over the world. Intolerance was one of the outstanding 
results of this education. A state of mind that considers a discussion 
a dog-fight, a rejoinder a personal insult, in short an attitude—hyper- 
aciditas mentalis I should like to call it—is to a regrettable extent 
displayed in the very letter of your correspondent, fortunately only 
one of so many anti-Nazi refugees.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
ERNEST FURTH. 
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THE EDITOR 


THE LIBERAL PARTIES 


Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. J. H. Flexman is certainly right in 
ing that to those who had first-hand knowledge of Germany, Germay 
rearmament must have been glaringly “apparent” long before 19 
The unfortunate (and astonishing) fact is that it was not “ pet. 
to our Government, which should have had access to ample infor. 
mation on the subject. The Opposition Parties were not merely il. 
informed, they were actually misinformed by Mr. Baldwin himself o, 
this vital question. On November 28th, 1934, Mr. Baldwin told the 
House of Commons that Germany’s real strength “ is not 50 per cent 
of our strength in Europe today,” that by the end of 1935 we should 
still have in Europe a margin of nearly 50 per cent., and that Mr 
Churchill’s figures were “considerably exaggerated.” The Cardinal 
error of the Liberal Party was to have believed the Prime Ministe; 
whom at that time Mr. Stein and his colleagues supported, instead of 
believing Mr. Churchill. 

On May 22nd, 1935, Mr. Baldwin frankly admitted his error tO the 
House of Commons. (“Where I was wrong was in my estimate of 
the future. There I was completely wrong. I tell the House % 
frankly. . We were completely misled on that subject.”) As soo, 
as they had discovered the complete unreliability of statements from 
the Treasury Bench by Conservative leaders and their satellites, the 
Liberal Party gave unwavering support to the cause of speedy and 
effective rearmament. 

Mr. Stein gives as an instance of the Liberal Party’s “ denunciation 
of rearmament ” their vote against the second reading of the Defence 
(Loans) Bili It he had pursued his exhaustive researches so far as j 
read the debates he would have seen that the Liberal Party made jt 
perfectly clear that the opposition to this Act was based on financial 
method, not policy. Sir Archibald Sinclair in his speech (February 
17th, 1937), after referring to the fact that the Liberals had voted for 
the armament estimates in the previous year, went on to say 
“While therefore I accept the necessity of substantial measures of re. 
armament at the present juncture, the method by which the Govem- 
ment propose to raise the money seems open to the graves 
objections.” In particular the Liberals urged that 30 years was too 
long a period for an armaments-loan, and that such a loan should jn 
their view be repayable in a shorter time. So also on the issue of 
conscription it was to the method of compulsion that Liberals objected 
and not to the increase in the army. But behind these particular 
issues a fundamental difference on foreign policy existed between the 
Government and the two Oppositions. We realised that to face and 
defeat the Nazi menace we needed not arms alone but allies. By their 
successive surrenders the National Government were responsible for 
destroying the common front, which, in the last few months before 
the war, Mr. Chamberlain iried vainly to re-build. 

I have answered Mr. Stein’s attack upon the record of the Liberal 
Party, which is an easy task. He, on the other hand, has maintained 
an unbroken silence on the votes and abstenticns of his own party 
and of the Baldwin-Chamberlain Government in which they were such 
willing partners.—Yours, &c., VIOLET BONHAM CARTER. 

40 Gloucester Square, W.2 


S1r,—I would draw the attention of Liberals who have attempted 
to refute the statement of Mr. Stein that “the Liberal Nationals... 
supported rearmament when the Independent Liberals denounced it” 
to the following facts: 

In July, 1934, the Government announced an increase of 41 squad- 
rons to the Royal Air Force. It was the first proposal to increase 
the armed forces of the Crown following on the rise of Hitler w 
power. On July 30th, 1934, the Labour Party moved a vote of censure 
on the ground that “ His Majesty’s Government was entering upon a 
policy of rearmament neither necessitated by any new commitment 
nor calculated to add to the security of the nation, but certain t 
jeopardise the prospects of international disarmament and to e- 
courage a revival of dangerous and wasteful competition in prepara 
tion for war.” For this vote of censure the Independent Liberal 
Party spoke and voted. It was a vote thoroughly representative of 
the Party, and included Sir Herbert Samuel, Mr. Dingle Foot, Sit 
Percy Harris, Mr. Harcourt Johnstone and Mr. Mander. I remember 
the occasion vividly, for it was the first time that I separated myself 
in the Division Lobby from Sir Herbert Samuel and his friends ona 
major issue. Lady Violet Bonham Carter must remember it 100, 
for the Women’s Liberal Federation, in which she has played such 
a distinguished part, was most insistent that the Independent Liberal 
Party should join the Labour Party in denouncing rearmament. 

In October, 1935, Mr. Baldwin appealed to the country, and in 
that election rearmament was the main dividing-line between the 
Government forces and the Opposition. In his efforts te secur 
general assent to the need even for the relatively small measure of re- 
armament that was being proposed Mr. Baldwin failed to secure 
agreement from the Independent Liberals. Sir Herbert Samuel, i0 
the debate that preceded the election on October 22nd, 1935, said 
that in existing conditions “it appeared to him that this 
was not the moment at which the nation can be asked 
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we any judgement on the question of armaments.” Yet 
, Violet says that it was in 1935 that the Independent 
Liberals realised the extent of German rearmament. If 
they intended a call to arms, their trumpet certainly sounded a most 
yxcertain note. Lest this may be regarded as ancient history I would 
refer 10 the vote of the Independent Liberal Party against conscrip- 
ton That was on April 27th, 1939. Within six months we were 
gi war. : 
jt may well be that issues will arise after the war upon which 
Liberals can effectively unite, but the fusion must be on a basis of 
realism and a willingness to take, if necessary, a line of action 
ynpopular with secuions of the party in the country. It was this that 
ge other Liberals were prepared to do before the war on the supreme 
issue of rearmament.—Yours iruly, ROBERT BERNAYS. 


House of Commons. 


gin, —Mr. Stein and Miss Josephy have more in common than they 
realise. They both delight in the discussion of former policies that 
bere no possible relation to present or future political action. ‘They 
jth appear to derive enormous satisfaction from the past infallibility 
of those associated with them. They both quote Mr. Churchill— 
particularly simple dialectic device, for that remarkable and supreme 
War Prime Minister sponsored so many varied policies and made so 
many weird and strange speeches in the days of peace. Let us not 
lose sight of the main issue. The chance of British Liberalism making 
an effective contribution to post-war reconstruction is being seriously 
prejudiced by present disunion. The electorate cannot appreciate 
the reason for two Liberal Parties proffering the same principles and 
supporting the same Government. The leaders and responsible office- 
hearers of the two sections should discuss reunion together now. The 
only stipulation made for all Liberals should be subscription to an 
greed Liberal programme. Technicalities of adoption will solve 
themselves. Any candidate who supports the full Liberal programme 
must be entitled to Liberal support even though he were adopted by 
3 Conservative Association, the Communist Party or the Band of 
Hope—I am, Sir, yours faithfuily, Ivor R. M. DaAvIEs. 
18 Merchiston Crescent, Edinburgh, 10. 


PRODUCTION OR FIRE-WATCHING? 


§in—The leading article in vour issue of September roth, “ The 
Factories Set the Date,” is most opportune and will be widely appre- 
ciated by those in industry who are struggling to increase output with 
steadily diminishing staffs. Although of lesser importance than the 
issues pertinently examined in the article referred to, it is not wholly 
irrelevant to inquire whether it is the intention of the Civil Defence 
Duties (Compulsory Enrolment) Order, 1941, to compel those actually 
engaged on production or those responsible for organising such pro- 
duction to relinquish work (which keeps them regularly on duty 
long after the appointed time for the assembly of the Fire Guard) in 
order to fulfil their obligations as part-time fire-watchers. 


Few will question the wisdom of these revised regulations; fewer 
still will be unwilling to play their part in their execution, but in a 
matter of priorities which is most vital for those with appropriate 
qualifications: to maintain production or to spend the long winter 
evening in comparative non-activity whilst work of recognised import- 
ance is held up or decisions affecting such work postponed? Wise 
provision has been made to exempt those engaged on vital work for 
exceptionally long hours, but how can such exemption be obtained, 
and how much wasted effort is needed by exhausted executives in 
order to secure such exemption for themselves or for members of 
their staffs? It is within the personal experience of the writer that 
the local tribunal, the Military (Hardship) Appeal Committee, who 
try such cases, are distressingly ignorant of the important part being 
played by industry in the national effort, and the long hours which of 
necessity must be worked by key personnel. One might ask whether 
such local committees (composed, as it would seem, of Civil Servants 
with no experience of, and quite unfamiliar with exacting war-time 
demands on industry engaged on Government contracts) are qualified 
to judge what constitutes vital work or determine whether personnel 
are, in fact, needed on duty for exceptionally long hours. 

Under this Order it is provided that exemption may be granted 
upon presentation of a certificate signed by a responsible official of 
the interested concern, endorsed by the “ appropriate authority.” But 
who is that “appropriate authority,” and has it been fully instructed 
how to act in such cases? Our own experience has been that the 
Government Departmem which sponsored the scheduling of our 
undertaking under the Essential Work (General Provision) Orders, 
1941, feel it outside their ambit either to adjudicate on such cases of 
application for exemption or use their influence in support of any 
such applications for exemption. As no Government Department can 
be expected (or in our experience is willing) to testify to the degree 
of work of individual personnel in even a Government-controlled 
undertaking, what evidence is expected of firms on behalf of key 
Personnel in order to satisfy a local tribunal that the applicant or 
applicants are eligible for exemption from duties, which, if enforced, 
Must impede production or its ancillary activities? It is to be hoped 
that an authoritative answer will soon be provided to such questions.— 
1 am, Sir, yours faithfully, BRIAN LEIGHTON. 
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FACTS AS FOUNDATIONS 


Str,—Mr. Osborn, who I revere as one or our most effective 
exponents of planning, accuses me of being fact-deficient myself. He 
hazards in explanation that of the statistics that must daily reach 
me from all sorts of propaganda and other sources, more find a 
lodging in my waste-paper-basket than in my heaa. True, all true! 
But it is just this uneasy fact-starvation that induces my insatiable 
craving for the really solid food of popular acceptance, as against 
the too slickly packed proprietary products of the half-dozen admirable 
societies that he lists, which, boldly labelled “ FACTS ” in the honest 


belief that they are such—taste to me, none the less, just a bit 
synthetic. 
I grant that my suspicions may be groundless, that these con- 


clusions may in fact be right (and how convenient that would be), 
but I do ask that we may have a final check-up by actual and 
immediate experiment under the different conditions of our new 
post-war world before we accept the say-so of anyone further 
removed from reality than the wage-earner’s wife. Mr. Osborn 
hiniseif has been a most acute and beneficent fact-finder, but 
Mr. Seebonm Rowntree’s detailed studies of the condition and aspira- 
tions oi the people of York clearly demonstrates how the facts of 
one year may be another’s fiction. It is much, indeed, that planners 
should be as well agreed as Mr. Osborn declares, it will be even 
better if what they are agreed on should prove to be right. My only 
plea is tha, that should be put to actual test before we back their 
judgement to the extent of the hundreds of millions of pounds that 
they will rightly ask for. Once we are as sure as we can be, then 
let them go full steam ahead and as never before on the charted 
course that, whatever happens, F. J. Osborn will have helped to plot. 
Unlike my wretchedly prejudiced self, he justly prides himself on his 
objective scientific approach to planning problems, but his impressive 
achievements at Welwyn Garden City might well dazzle any man, 
and I wonder whether he is quite as detached an observer of actuality 
as he supposes. His summary of the key-ideas of the planning basis 
is unexceptionable, save where he says: Insist everywhere (italic mine) 
on human residential standards, including individual homes and 
gardens for families.” 

Mr. Osborn’s name is honourably linked in the minds of most of 
us with the championship of individual homes and gardens as against 
any other mode of housing, but the words “insist” and “ every- 
where” sound to my suspicious ears more like those of a pre- 
dedicated partisan than of one impartially awaiting the verdict of 
scientific research. The possibility that he may in fact be right in 
no way deters me from thus taunting him, as I know his invariable 
reaction to irritation is to produce some fresh pearl of high good 
sense.—Your obedient servant, CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIs. 

Plas Brondanw, Llanfrothen, Penrhyndeudraeth. 


> 


PAPER-RATIONING 


Sir,—Referring to the comments of “ Janus” on the paper situation, 
I have before me a copy of Statutory Rules and Orders No. 926, 
1941—The Motor Vehicles (Third Party Risks) Regulations, 
This Order cancels the corresponding Regulations of 1933 and a 
small set of amending Regulations. I have compared the new 
Regulations with the old, and the only differences are in the number- 
ing of paragraphs, Paragraph 15a having become Paragraph 16, with 
a consequent amendment to every succeeding paragraph, and in the 
transformation of the Minister of Transport into the Minister of 
War Transport. 

These new Regulations contain 12 pages of type each measuring 
94 inches by 6 inches; hieroglyphics on the back indicate that 
12,500 copies have been printed, with a resultant consumption of 
75,000 sheets of paper of the same size; time and labour have been 
lost in proofing and printing, and finally those whose work would be 
affected by any amendments must now read the new Order in search 


for alterations that are not there. If any useful purpose has been 
served it escapes me.—Yours faithfully, D. W. H. 
Kendal. 


S1r,—I would like to back up your admirable remarks about fifth-rate 
magazines in your last issue. The enclosed [from a weekly magazine] 
is a carefully described account of pure bestiality, and for once I do 
not mean it metaphorically. : 

We are fighting for decency, &c., &c., as loudly proclaimed by the 
daily Press, but while this sort of thing is on sale (and recently it 
has appeared on the station platforms) how can we talk ?>—Yours, &c., 

T. P. LAWRENCE. 

Conservative Club, St. James’s Street, S.W.1. 


FEWER “SPECTATORS” 


Sir,—It is with a deep sense of regret I read the notice, uader this 
heading, as to the effect of the latest paper-rationing scheme in further 
restricting the sale of The Spectator. As a regular subscriber for just 
over 50 years I feel that it 1s a catastrophe that such a fine medium 
of public opinion and comment—in my view the best conducted in 
this country—should be so drastically dealt with by the Paper Control. 
A newspaper-proprietor myself, fully conversant with the necessity 
of conserving paper-stocks, I am confident that the supplies of many 
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publications, using huge quantities in comparison with yours, might 
well be further curtailed with more justification, and no real loss 
to the community. 

I may add that after reading my Spectator it is posted to a member 
of the Air Force, and then by him to a friend in the Forces overseas. 
—yYours faithfully, “ NORTHERNER.” 


A SOLUTION FOR INDIA? 


Sir,—Mr. Rawlinson’s letter shows how ridiculous his position is. 
He admits that Congress obtained a majority in 7 out of II provinces, 
winning 715 out of a total of 1,585 seats, of which only 657 were 
open to general competition. Many of the others, such as the 
European seats, were not open to Congress candidates, and Congress 
only contested 58 out of 480 Moslem seats, winning 26. Mr. 
Rawlinson gets rid of the awkward majority by explaining that, 
like the servant’s baby, it was only a little one, and, since Indians 
have had the bad taste to elect the wrong people, democracy must 
be scrapped and a small Committee of representative men got together. 
How are these to be selected? Evidently not by the Indian people, 
for they might choose as they chose in 1937. Perhaps a sound man 
like the Viceroy could be persuaded to act. Then we could concen- 
trate once more on fighting for political liberty and democracy for 
peoples enslaved in empires not our own. Can’t Mr. Rawlinson 
catch up to the idea that democracy is a technique for reaching agree- 
ment in a community where there are differences in opinion? Such 
differences exist in Britain, but that is no excuse for scrapping the 
political parties here. Congress is only one party in India, but by 
general consent it is the largest one, and it’s no good trying to by-pass 
it—Yours, &c., F. R. GRIFFIN. 
138 Holystone Crescent, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 7 


RHEUMATISM AND INDUSTRY 


Sir,—In your issue of September 25th appeared a letter from Sir 
Frank Fox, of the Empire Rheumatism Council, in which attention 
is called to the lack of means of treating rheumatism, from which the 
general practitioner suffers. In support of this statement he refers to 
Lord Horder’s booklet, Rheumatism—A Plan for National Action. But 
attention was called to this deficiency in our medical service in an 
article from my pen entitled Treatment Centres, published in The 
Spectator as long ago as 1921, at a time when I, whole-heartedly sup- 
ported by that gracious lady H.R.H. Princess Louise, persuaded the 
progressive Kensington Division of the B.R.C.S. (County of London) 
to open a physical treatment centre, which under the capable adminis- 
tration of the Hon. Mrs. Anthony Orpen, has been so developed as 
to serve as a model for similar centres in these isles and elsewhere. 
Many more are undoubtedly needed. 


Lord Horder is a very able and popular physician, but the habit of 
waiting for the pronouncement of the elect has during recent years 
led to much regrettable delay and, if much further developed, may 
lead to such regard for their pronouncements as in the cases of 
Aristotle, Galen and Avicenna resulted in the stagnation of medical 
research characteristic of mediaeval times. 

Means of early diagnosis and treatment, not only of rheumatism but 
of all diseases, especially, nevertheless, of cancer and consumption, 
should be available to every member of the community. The expense 
entailed would in the long run prove a most economical investment.— 
Yours faithfully, Haro_p H. SANGUINETTI. 

35 Holland Street, Kensington, W. 8. 


TELLING AMERICA 


Sir,—In your issue of October 3rd an American journalist objects 
that news from this country is not of a kind to inspire other peoples 
to join in the war, “the real complaint is not that the British 
situation is not fully explained, but that it is not understood by 
American people in such a way as to lead to speedier and more 
effective action on their part.” 

Is this lack of understanding due to the present lull in the West or 
to doubts about our war effort? But there is also a larger aspect, as 
Mr. A. A. Milne pointed out in a letter to The Times of September 
sth. This island is an oasis whose sufferings, at worst, have been a 
trifle compared with the agony of enslaved Europe. Have the 
sufferings of the conquered countries been depicted sufficiently 
vividly to the American public? There is no lack of material and if 
it can be suitably presented to the workers it would surely bring 
the realisation that only by roo per cent. industrial effort can the day 
of deliverance be hastened, and the added horror of pestilence and 
famine be averted.—Yours faithfully, ANNE R. CATON. 

81 Cliffords Inn Flats, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 


IRAN AND EIRE 


S1r,—Now that your correspondents have raised the question “ Iran 
or Persia?” perhaps you could find room in your columns for the 
discussion of the parallel question “ Eire or Irish Free State?” I do 
not believe that there is any more justification for the use of “ Eire ” 
than there is for the use of “ Iran.”—Yours faithfully, 

The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. F. Darwin Fox. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Santos to Akureyri 


It is interesting to find that something about English country fF 
is read as far away and at places as far apart as Santos, Brasil = 
Akureyri, on the north coast of Iceland. But to get a recipe 
English wholemeal loaf from Santos and, among other things, a ~ 
on Icelandic grapes from Akureyri is fairly astonish ag. The Ac 
of North Brazil is apparently of poor quality, and the Santos ¢ ~ 
spondent offers the tip of one ounce of lard to four pounds di 
as one which will give a loaf that “kept well for several days, te 
the very hot, moist climate of the Amazon.” It can also, apperead 
be warm in Iceland (note that the post-mark is “ Island”), ang « the 
variety of flowers that can be grown in these latitudes js surprisin 
to many foreigners, our summers being much warmer than is ound 
believed. Our greenhouses also can grow a great variety of plants 
not natural to our latitude, because of the unlimited supply of Natural 
hot water from the numerous hot springs. Recently the British Prime 
Minister visited an Icelandic greenhouse establishment and tasted Tipe 
grapes, which are grown here in considerable quantities.” This 
picture of Mr. Churchill chewing on grapes instead of cigars js , 
refreshing one which might do something to dispel the idea, stil} 
common here, that Icelanders, Greenlanders and Laplanders are all 
Eskimos living exclusively on seal-meat and blubber. 


Winter Land-Girl 


As October comes, many of the newer land-girls look forward tp 
winter with misgiving. Many of them came into the country ip 
summer, to find the days of hay-time and harvest long but pleasant, 
The isolation of winter is ther great dread. In many villages they 
see no evidence of communal life except the public-house. They wan 
friends, and friends in the country are hard to make. To be isolated, 
friendiess and cut off from sympathetic activities, in the heart of 
winter, can be a painful thing. Yet in many villages there are not 
enough land-girls to form their own clubs, and one wonders if there 
is any solution to their problems except the simple solution of neigh- 
bourliness. In addition to these problems of environment and jisol- 
ton, it seems to me that the land-girl has genuine grievances. Arriving 
late at night at a railway-station, for example, tired out and hungry, 
she finds that the ordinary Services’ buffet cannot serve her. Hers 
is not recognised, apparently, as an auxiliary service, and so she js 
denied these simple Service privileges. If this is true, and I am 
assured by a very intelligent land-girl that it is, then it is a wrong 
that very quickly needs righting 


Elderberries 


The elderberry crop, like the blackberry crop, has been magnificent, 
but there is apparently nothing the English want to do with it 
except make wine or catch roach. Why do we eat the blackberry, 
which in some continental countries is viewed with pious horror, 
and neglect a fruit which is as handsome as the grape? The probable 
answer, I should say, is that the elcerberry stinks a little. The fruit 
has a faint touch of the acrid and unpleasant odour of the. wood, 
which in turn recalls its only use, the pea-shooter, But Americans, 
I understand, regard the elderberry rather highly, and there are one 
or two interesting elderberry-sauces made in the Midlands. One 
of these, Pontack sauce, has behind it an interesting history. Pontack’s 
was a famous London eating-house of Stuart times, and Mr. Maurice 
Healy has told how it was at this house that Pepys first drank Haut 
Brion (which he called Ho Bryan... ). After the Great Fir, 
Monsieur de Pontac, who owned the “Chateau Haut Brion,” set w 
the eating-house that became known as Pontacks, where one of th 
specialities was a hot wine sauce served with roasted ortolans. 


In the Garden 


It is mot easy to recall a year when there were better October 
gardens. Michaelmas daisies, from the stiff dwarfs to the cool misty 
giants, have been splendid. They depend very much on light fo 
effect. Sunlight filters through them, giving an effect of foam, and 
in the evenings, when the sun has gone, the blue of deeper shades 
becomes intensified. Similarly a late phlox is bright pink by day 
but quite blue in the evenings, out of the sun. There has been 3 
very good late shrub, Cleordendron foetidum, with grey straight 
branches like those of an ash-plant, huge dark leaves and frothing 
wine-pink heads of flower. Like hardy fuchsias it gets cut back 
in winter, but always flowers and is always rich and charming until 
late October. It seems to increase by suckers, which can be pulled 
up and rammed in hard after flowering. It is six feet tall and 
needs elbow-room, but it is too good and too late to miss. As it 
flowers, always the latest of shrubs, the earliest and the best of wintet 
shrubs shows its first touch of bloom—the first pearl-pink of Viburnum 
fragrans, which will be a consistent joy and comfort until March 
Both are from China. 

H. E. BATES. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Which Poland ? 


The Cambridge History ot Poland, 1697-1935. Edited by 
W. F. Reddaway, J. H. Penson, O. Halecki, R. Dyboski. (Cambridge 
University Press. 30s. 

THE appearance of this volume is a triumph over great diffi- 
culties: Poland has been cut off for nearly two years, at least two 
of the Polish contributors have died from German ill-treatment, 
and one of the English writers was killed in this country. In 
view of these manifest obstacles it is tempting to give this history 
a kind, but superficial, welcome: to record some of the writers, 
point out the defects of translation (the second chapter, for 
instance, is almost unreadable), and, at most, criticise the absence 
of a bibiography—a grievous lack, in which this volume is unique 
among the Cambridge Histories. But this book appears in a 
great and learned series ; and it would be a disservice to historical 
scholarship to pretend that it attains the detachment which Acton 
laid down as essential when he inaugurated the series forty years 
ago. Nationalist history (though not misstatement of fact) is 
pardonable in the Polish writers ; all the greater is the obligation 
on the English writers and editors to be both impartial and 
accurate, 

To treat Poland as having always been an entity as precise and 
defined as England or France is to bewilder and mislead the 
reader. Poland of the eighteenth century was wherever the Polish 
aristocracy owned land ; this Poland included vast areas inhabited 
by non-Polish peoples, but that did not matter when even the 
Polish peasantry as late as 1846 restricted the term “ Poles” to 
the landowners against whom they rose in rebellion. In the 
twentieth century Poland has become the people of Polish 
nationality whatever their class, a great historical change which 
should have been the dominant theme of this history. But this 
great change had its reverse side: Poland of the Poles is not the 
same as Poland of the great estates, is indeed much smaller ; and 
the struggle for “Great Poland” has dominated Russo-Polish 
relations for nearly two hundred years, with disastrous results for 
Poland. 

The reader of this book never learns these essential facts. He 
would never guess, for instance, that the land recovered by Russia 
in the first and second partitions was exclusively, and that recovered 
in the third partition mainly, inhabited by non-Poles. It is never 
made clear that the cause of revolt both in 1831 and 1863 was not 
Russian oppression—in both epochs Poland enjoyed surprising 
freedom—but the Polish determination to reconquer the “ border- 
lands” which Tsardom would never relinquish. (The Tsarist 
motive was, of course, not Russian nationalism, but the protection 
of Orthodox Christians.) The story of the reconstitution of 
Poland after the Four Years’ War is kept even more obscure. 
The Treaty of Riga, which took millions of Little and White 
Russians from Russia, is attributed to “ the moderation shown by 
the Poles,” though elsewhere it is admitted that it was forced on 
Russia by the danger from the White armies which were being 
assisted by the Polish Government. The annexations are defended 
on the ground that “a relative majority was Polish (about 30 per 
cent.), while the White Russians and Ukrainians each numbered 
about 22 per cent.” (And where, pray, are the other 26 per cent.?) 
That the seizure of Vilna took place with the secret backing of 
the Polish Government is admitted, but not a word of the pro- 
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testations of innocence which the Poles maintained thr 
this discreditable affair. The agreement of the Confer, 
Ambassadors to the annexation of East Galicia jn = 
recorded ; but again not a word of the accompanying 923 i 
of the grant of autonomy—a condition never fulfilled. In § 
except in the chapter on Austrian Poland, the non-Polish 
are never mentioned ; they appear only as “ fanatical Peasants” 
“ignorant partisans,” “a subversive movement.” -_ 
Poland has two neighbours: one is, and always has bee 
on her destruction ; the other is, and often has been, Teady 1 
recognise and support ethnic Poland, but will always pl 
Polish rule over Lithuanians, Little Russians or White Russians 
The great Polish estates have vanished for ever ; and to base 
claims upon the memories associated with them is as em 
would be English claims on Ireland based upon the Anglo-iri 
estates which vanished forty years ago. And it is no seryicg mn 
Poland for English scholars to encourage the ambitions which 
have so often given Poland two enemies where she need only 
have one. A. J. P. Taytog 


Biography’s Golden Age? 

The Art of Biography in Eighteenth Century England. By Donal 
A. Stauffer (Princeton and Oxford University Press. 2 Vols, 
51s.) 

Mr. DONALD STAUFFER, who was once a Rhodes Scholar ang j 

now Associate Professor of English at Princeton, has Written 4 

very erudite work. The bibliography occupies a volume to itself 

and is intended to represent “a fair cross-section ” of eighteenth. 
century English biography. Mr. Stauffer starts from the thesis 
that the eighteenth century was the golden age of biography jp 

England—and few would wish to deny this. It is true thy 

Mr. Philip Guedalla once made a similar claim on behalf ¢ 

the present century, but this was based on ‘the fact that publi 

recognition of the relative importance of the place which th 
art of biography holds in literature has never before been so free) 

accorded as it is today. Of this generous recognition M 

Stauffer’s book may be regarded as a product. It shows hoy 

the great biographies of the eighteenth century—the work ¢ 

Johnson, Boswell, or Gibbon—owed much, like the plays o 

Shakespeare, to the tradition on which they rested. It suggests 

that the biographies of that age began to reflect the new ides 

of democracy, commercialism, and the sentiment of the nine. 
teenth century, earlier than any of the other arts and long befor 
the French Revolution and the Romantic Movement 

Mr. Stauffer has tried to make his work both readable anj 
authoritative, and he has been partially successful in both his 
aims. His quotations, which are frequent and copious, are th 
fruits of “ twelve years sporadic reading in three libraries.” This 
book is one to be dipped into ; it is hardly one to be read straight 
through. Mr. Stauffer’s manner of writing is discursive rather 
than bracing ; it owes something, probably, to the idyllic condi- 
tions in which the book is stated by the publishers to have been 
written. It was taken down on a typewriter as hot as a stove 
while the author was sunbathing above Taormina o: on the cliffs 
of Sorrento. Whether it is on this account, or because this long 
book was not intended to be complete in itself, but supplementary, 
so the author states, to earlier studies, the reader is left with: 
feeling that something is missing. This something could probably 
have been best supplied if Mr. Stauffer had generalised a litt 
more. Despite its dangers it is really essential, in a work of this 
character, to exercise the art of generalisation. In the absence, 
apparently, of this faculty, the ‘author is liable to be betrayed 
into making portentous pronouncements such as the following 

“But were its (i.e. the art of life-writing’s) innovations ad 
enlargements of permanent value? . How, for example, di 
the writers conceive the portals of life, the gates of birth an 
death? ” 

Or again in a slightly different key: 

“The statement is not extreme that if it had not been for th 
Elizabethan and Restoration drama, and above all for Shake 
speare, Boswell’s Life of Johnson, for example, would have bets 
less colourful, alive and dramatic.” 

Mr. Stauffer would have been better advised not to attempt 
to make such a big book. His material needs pruning am 
knitting more closely together. It would have been an addition 
advantage if the fortuitous element in the bibliography had bee 
more decisively subordinated to the selective. The book bean 
everywhere the marks of enthusiasm and industry ; it is unfor 
tunately lacking in form. But when all this is said Mr. Stauffer 
has to be congratulated on having written a work of interest ai 
value about a branch of literature which has, as he truly states 
been unduly neglected. Both the work itself and the biblic 
graphical volume merit the attention of the student and thi 
of the “common reader.” Both volumes may be opened at aij 
page and read with profit and pleasure. Although it is not! 
balanced work of art Mr. Stauffer’s book will be useful as! 
work of reference. Future accounts of the development of th 
art of biography in England will not be able to ignore this 
study. It is finely printed and produced. 

PHILip MaGNUvs. 
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Every sympathiser with our gallant Russian Allies 
can send aid to the sick and wounded members of 
the Soviet fighting forces and to the civilians who 
suffer in the struggle. 

The Red Cross and St. John War Organisation has 
been officially informed by His Majesty’s Government 
that the Soviet Government will welcome supplies 
of medical and other goods. No call for help from 
Russia or our other Allies can go unanswered, and 
the British Red Cross has now assumed vast new 
responsibilities. 

£250,000 has already been set aside for this pur- 
pose, but this money must be replaced and much more 
will be needed. 

For the sake of those who fall in our fight on the 
Eastern Front, send all you can possibly spare to:— 
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Back to the Heptarchy, 


Federalism and Freedom or Plan the Peace to Win the War. By 
Sir George Young, Bt. (Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.) 


Tue apprehensive need not be alarmed ; this is not “ just another 
book on federal union.” The usual commonplaces are absent ; 
the usual parallels appear in novel form. But while it is easy 
to assure the timid or the bored that this is not another dose 
from the same medicine bottle, it is difficult to state in a short 
review what Sir George Young's main thesis is. This seems to 
be due to two remarkable aspects of his literary method. In the 
first place, if he has ever heard of the maxim that bids us sow 
with the hand and not with the sack, he has scornfully rejected 
the advice. Here is plenty, here are views on many more subjects 
than federalism ; here is a (to me) new view of the character of 
the Eroica symphony and here is an ingenious defence of the old 
means test for candidates for the diplomatic service. On every 
few pages one gets a new fragment of Sir George Young’s auto- 
biography, ranging from his days in the Washington Embassy, 
through the German and Russian revolutions down to his dealings 
with Anarchists in the Spanish civil war. It is all done in the 
spirit of a fine old English tradition of gentlemanly eccentricity, 
but it does not make it much easier to grasp the main themes 
of the book. To the difficulties caused by this rich disorder Sir 
George Young has added one of style. He finds it hard to 
resist a jingle, so that when one reads “the Ottawa preferences 
and other old-fashioned obstacles . . . are wholly objectionable ; 
while the Dictatorships, with which we are at war, are associated 
with new obstructions such as quotas, &c., which are at least 
objective,” it is hard to summon up the energy to try to guess 
what, in this context, “ objective” can mean. Then there is the 
passion for metaphor. Few writers can resist the temptation to 
use the device which is, in fact, useful. But Sir George Young 
can hardly write a paragraph without a metaphor and the reader 
wearies of the art which is meant to help but really hinders his 
compzehension. There is a department of the New Yorker 
entitled “Block That Metaphor.” Sir George Young should 
really study it. 

Buried under metaphors and fragments of autobiography, there 
is an original idea. It is not that the sovereign national State is 
evil, but that the large national sovereign State is evil or 
dangerous. This is a truth worth pondering; the powers of 
mischief of the modern State are a function of size. Without a 
minimum of industrial resources and territorial extent, a nation 
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cannot provide itself with the necessary equipment of tank 

bombers to become a first-class nuisance. It will not be Pa and 
to break up Germany ; it will be necessary to break up Be 
and France, too. This idea deserves elaboration and an 
study, but in his lavish way Sir George Young has been aa . 
to sketch the outlines of a union of federations and even a 
casually outline a scheme for the break-up of Germany Fr es 
and Britain. Basic to this scheme is the belief thar these po 
unified States can be broken up into viable lesser units ote 
convince us of this fact Sir George Young would have had " 
argue very closely, minutely and objectively. It does not sq - 
to me that he has done so. When I look at his scheme for hen 
and see that the capital of his central province is to be Orleans 
instead of Bourges or Limoges or Clermont-Ferrand, | wonde 
how thoroughly Sir George has studied the problem of Pend 
regionalism. When I see that he has put Liverpool in one State 
and Birkenhead in another, I cannot help feeling that he has 
neglected the problem of the “urban aggregate” in his enthy. 
siasm for a revival of the glories of Mercia. When I see him 
creating on paper a German State running from Frankfort to 
Bremen, I wonder again, and wonder still more at his passion 
for giving bits of Thuringia to various new German States, | 
should have thought that the creation of Thuringia out of the 
mosaic of the Saxon Duchies was one of the best things done by 
Weimar Germany in this field. And I note, with interest, tha 
Sir George seems to assume that Germany is to keep not only the 
so-called Polish corridor but Posen. An approach to the problem 
of European federation from the angle of evening-out State power 
if it had been thoroughly and systematically done, would hay 
been of great value. All one can say of this attempt is that it js 
of great interest. D. W. Brogan, 


These Were the Puffins 


A Short History of the Montagu-Puffins. By C. E. Vulliamy, 
(Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d.) 


One of the two Montagu-Puffins who was worth anything ([ 
speak of the males only) the gallant Crimean major who com- 
bined the characteristics of Captain Tobias Shandy and Colonel 
Newcome, remarked to his young interlocutor, Mr. Vulliamy, 
“ My great-grandmother, sir, was a whore.” He was a truthful 
gentleman, and accurately described the genesis of the family, 
This lady’s son—who his father was could never be decided, 
though family pride let it be whispered that it was the notorious 
Duke of Cumberland—was adopted by a kindly alderman and 
apprenticed to a hatter. In this trade both he and his son 
acquired great fame and a very considerable fortune, and thus 
launched the Puffins on a career of Victorian gentility. The 
family produced another courtesan, who, through the kindness 
of Prinny, further helped to establish the family as county folk, 
but, alas, they never rose further than an M.P. and a fox- 
hunting squire, unless you care to throw in a Dean. The only 
worthy human beings, besides the Major, whom they produced 
were a country doctor and a charmingly intelligent spinster. 
The promise of the Great Puffin was never fulfilled. He had his 
statue in the borough which he enriched with schools and con- 
veniences, but the family as a whole dwindled into ordinary 
middle-class respectability (or otherwise), and has died out in 
the male line. One of the girls, Mr. Vulliamy ‘regrets to record, 
married a journalist. The trouble was that most of them were 
endowed with insentience and stupidity. The Great Puffin him- 
self was of monumental stupidity ; he was only very rich. 

The book, then, is a sociological study of the Victorian period, 
or rather of a selected thread of Victorianism, and there is a gow 
deal of historical research behind it. The question one asks one- 
self is: How far is it a true picture? Were the Victorians really 
like that? Well, the answer would seem to be that by selecting 
just one unrepresentative thread, Mr. Vulliamy has given 2 
picture which is, to say the least of it, unbalanced. The virtue 
of such a study would lie in its being a good, sound generalisa- 
tion which would tell us something about the good points of the 
Victorians as well as about their follies. The “ blurb” tells us 
that it is a satire which runs occasionally to rollicking farce; 
what we would like to know is: What is it exactly that is being 
satirised? Is it just a belated attempt to “ debunk” the Vic- 
torians? If so, what is the purpose of the debunking? If the 
book were all farce, this question would not arise: but it is 
satire and the manner is satirical. 

Yet even here so many doubts arise. For the manner is, on 
analysis, rather that of solemn farce than of satire, and Mr. 
Vulliamy keeps it up very well on the whole. But there are 
chinks in the mask, for now and again Mr. Vulliamy allows himself 
to show through, and, confessedly losing patience, declares to be 
“rot” and “bosh” matter which in the main he treats with 4 
delightful portentous seriousness. But again, What for? When 
Mr. Belloc did the same kind of thing in his ever-glorious 
biography of Emmanuel Burden, we knew exactly where we 
were and what it was all about. All we can gather of Mr. 
Vulliamy’s attitude is that he dislikes fox-hunting, covert 
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shooting and snobbery and is securely anti-clerical ; and these 
moments of criticism do not occur very often. Jt must be con- 
fessed that as enlightenment or social criticism the work is dis- 
appointing. 

But if ome ean regard the book purely as entertainment, it 
can be claimed that it is a success, in spite of an occasional 
labouring of the point. It is very well arranged and it hangs 
together with perfect consistency. Some of the details are 
delicious, and Mrs. Dimble, the family scandal, never fails to 
provide amusement while her well-timed irruptions last. A 
number of the characters are very much alive, and their differ- 
ences and their interplay are well brought out, while now and 
again the fun is uproarious. The idea is first-rate, the execution 
in many ways admirable, the mock-style in the main well sus- 
tained: it is the motive, the direction, the intention which are 
dubious or tacking ; and it is this gap which seriously reduces 
the value of a work which in some of its technical excellences is 
brilliant. BonaMy Dosr®e. 


From Inside Germany 


Riddle of the Reich. By Wythe Williams (in collaboration with 
Dr. Albert Parry). (Hurst and Blackett. ros. 6d.) 


AN unfortunate title and a still more unfortunate and bom- 
bastically worded dust-cover advertisement eulogising the author 
for all the wrong things prejudiced me as it may have done 
others against this book. Actually, in so far as the German 
chapters are concerned, it is deserving of high praise, not so 
much because of Mr. Williams’s “ pipe-line” technique—very 
good as far as it goes—but because of the extremely hard work, 
conscientious cross-checking and, above all, the real knowledge 
based on experience and wide reading which he and his colla- 
borator have put into it. The “pipe-lines,” it should be 
explained, are, according to the dust-cover, “friends, officials 
and other authorities who secretly furnished important news 

specially coded, which enabled him to ‘scoop’ all other 
news sources.” It is a book of reference which every student 
of the German problem should possess, and the lack of an 
index is a real misfortune: this deficiency should be made good. 
There are a few minor errors which specialists will detect, such 
as a reference to the Belgian Government in Belgium itself ; but 
for the most part the great mass of detailed information given 
is martialled accurately into one of the best expositions of the 
present German scene yet published. 

The Russian chapter is a serious disappointment. It is a 
“pipe-line ” one, but on this occasion the distillery appears to 
have gone out of action and what flows out is distinctly a crude 
product. It will be regrettable if, for example, the account 
of what Sir Stafford Cripps told Stalin is taken seriously in 
America. There is an assertion, but no evidence, that a strange 
“secret agreement” was concluded between Hitler and Stalin, 
and eight measures said to have been “recommended” by 
Germany are quoted. As their purpose was mainly to improve 
the efficiency of the Red Army, and as at the same time Hitler 
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is assumed to have been “double-crossing ” Stalin 

we are left to draw the conclusion that the better prepared 
Russian Army was to meet the Wehrmacht, the more me 
Hitler would be. This chapter requires revision. 

In the earlier chapters which deal with Germany, a very 
cross-section of public opinion has been exposed. Amo -~ 
opinions attributed to workers are the following: “If Hi 
loses this war it is our turn. If he wins, he must live up oh 
promises. He will do so because then he will have alll the food 
and raw materials we need at his disposal.” This comes from 
Central Germany. An older German elsewhere says; “7, 
morale in general can be described as fatalistic, with no Pg 
siasm for the war on the one hand and just as little determination 
to oppose the régime on the other.” Mr. Williams’s own coq, 
ment is: “Confusion, helplessness, fear ; fatalism, indiffereng. 
terror: these recur in various combinations.” 

One of the most thoughtful and constructive chapters js thy 
on the Jewish problem. The position not only in Germay 
itself but throughout the whole Continent is objectively jy 
cussed and numerous statistics are quoted. The final chapters 
are concerned mainly with German plans for the United Stay 
which, Mr. Williams forecasts, will “emerge as the strongest 
Power on earth, whose word may well be law, whether or ~ 
they want it. To decree a balance of punishment and justi 
for Germany may be America’s task. It may devolve upon her 
to bring into Europe and the rest of the world her own brand 
of old-fashioned Liberalism with new teeth in it.” From this 
point of view, too, one would welcome a fresh chapter 
Russia. BERNARD Fouty, 


Fiction 
A House in Venice. By Margaret Cardew. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
City of Illusion. By Vardis Fisher. (Methuen. 9s.) 
Winter Term. By John Harriman. (Robert Hall. 8s. 6d.) 
Random Harvest. By James Hilton. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 
The Last to Rest. By Ernest Raymond. (Cassell. 9s. 6d.) 
A Path of Gold. By Mary Lutyens. (Michael Joseph. gs. 64, 


S1x novels to choose from. A holiday in Venice? A fortune ip 
silver ore? American school boys? Peace and Memory log 
together? War and rumours of war? Or a rollick with th 
demi-monde in the haunts of the idle. . . . Which? Choice 
enough surely, and yet Venice certainly. But the rest? 
Well! The Germans have a proverb: Papier ist geduldig 

Alice Ogilvie revisits Venice after many years, and finds her 
self enchanted again. It would be very pleasant, she decides, 
to take a house there. She is the widow of a literary man in 
A House in Venice, Mrs. Margaret Cardew’s first novel. The 
enchanted past controls the future, and at the end of a month 
Mrs. Ogilvie returns gladly enough to England. Mrs. Cardew 
writes gracefully about Venice itself. Her characters are lively 
and unpredictable, and her rather elaborate story unfolds skil- 
fully into the frame of time and place. By an accidental en- 
counter in her search for.a house, Alice Ogilvie discovers her 
husband’s first wife, an American with a grown-up son. The 
two women, quite dissimilar in character, make a dangerous pact 
of friendship. This seems as inevitable as it is mistaken. The 
first Mrs. Ogilvie is ruthless and determined, her ambitions ar 
worldly, her personality. intractable. Her son, the second 
Francis, is so like his father that the childless Alice become 
his devoted friend. The young man is indeed charming, 
and, without resistance, she finds herself caught up in his 
affairs. 

Mrs. Cardew writes with sympathy about the young, and i 
at times we feel her portrait of Alice is a little too carefully done, 
at least the Miniverish qualities accomplish little that can be d 
harm to others. The complex theme develops too readily, 
aided by a too facile imagination, which is a pity, for the 
whole book could have lived up to the promises of its eatly 
chapters. 

In City of Illusion Mr. Vardis Fisher writes about the discovery 
of the famous Comstock lode. The two chief characters, Eilley 
Cowan and her third husband, Lemuel Bowers, are apparently 
authentic. Mr. Fisher attempts their recreation from tk 
numerous and often contradictory stories and legends that stl 
exist. His power of selection, never very certain, plays 
feverishly with the contents of a rag-bag period of time. Now 
and again he fishes out some exciting and interesting scraps, but 
the book is so overloaded and so much longer than was nece> 
sary. Eilley gained the reputation of a seeress, she became the 
possessor of enormous wealth, she visited Europe, and saw het 
self as a leader of American society. Ingredients fascinatiig 
enough, too much so apparently for Mr. Fisher, who is ove 
awed, over-impressed by the material under his hand. The sto 
of the rise and collapse of Virginia City is given in detail, a5 
the fall from power of Eilley and her husband amid the genet 
ruin. No more, after all, than a flash in the pan, and ti 
subsequent digging of Mr. Fisher merely deepens the haze of the 
muddy but subsiding flood. 
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The care of the Eyes in 
Civil Defence 





Written by a serving man and approved by Medical Authorities 





In Civil Defence the eyes are liable to 


attacks from dirt, dust, germs and gas. 


Severe additional strains are imposed on the 


sight by working at night, without lights, 


under abnormal conditions. 


(1!) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


HERE ARE A FEW USEFUL HINTS 


Never rub your eyes when they itch or water. You 
only aggravate the trouble. 


When you return from an incident, always bathe 
your eyes with an approved medicated lotion, in 
order to relieve strain and to remove all traces of 
germs and foreign matter. Many Civil Defence 
workers are finding that the daily use of a good 
eye lotion keeps their eyes healthy and comfortable. 


Your diet must have sufficient Vitamin A. This is 
supplied by Cod Liver Oil, Halibut Liver Oil, 
carrots and other foodstuffs. 

(See Ministry of Health's Recommendations.) 


If you have the slightest doubt regarding the 
efficiency of your sight, consult a Qualified Prac- 
titioner immediately. 


ISSUED BY THE MAKERS OF OPTREX (Brand) EYE LOTION 


IN THE INTEREST OF OCULAR HYGIENE 


| Optrex is sold by all Chemists at 2/3 (with free eve bath) and 3/11 
| 


(without eye bath). Prices include Purchase Tax. 


OPTREX LTD., WADSWORTH ROAD, PERIVALE, MIDDLESEX 
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The second American novel, Mr. Jotin Harriman’s Winter 
Term, is about a preparatory school, which seems the equivalent 
of a public school in this country. The story flows turgidly, and 
is commonplace enough, telling how a young man, with a 
different social background, falls in love with the Head’s niece. 
She is already engaged to another master, older, more successful 
and conventional. The girl, in a moment of happy weakness, 
hints of what has happened to one of the boys with whom 
she has become friendly. At an unfortunate encounter the lad 
betrays her. It is in his characterisation of the boys, most of 
them fourteen-year-olds, that Mr. Harriman is most successful, 
he does present a gallery of limited individuals, with a clear 
insight into the mentality of the bewildered, curious, and furtive 
adolescent. The book has shocking implications: one is amazed 
that democratic America can harbour such an odious copy of 
an English institution. 

Mr. Hilton’s book opens with a chance encounter in a railway 
carriage. People who enjoy the technique of the detective novel 
may enjoy this search for three years that are missing from the 
life of a successful financier and Member of Parliament, &c., 
&c. But others will find Random Harvest a bore; the characters 
are mostly dim, or high-minded, the plot implausible and un- 
important. Of course, in time Charles Rainier does fill in the 
blanks—-the missing years are by far the most interesting pages 
of a dullish novel—and, of course, it is his own true wife, who, 
with the aid of the traditional butler, has guarded him all the time. 
Though why they should have gone to such extreme lengths is 
a problem that the reader must solve for himself. 

The Last to Rest, by Mr. Raymond, also has its opening 
in a railway carriage. This time it is an English family, and 
they are making a journey to Prague for the Congress of the 
International Writers Movement in 1938. In due course they 
come home and progress through the Munich period, up till 
November of last year. How out-of-date novels with a war 
background become, before they can even reach the reviewer. 
new and unexpected developments throw them out of line 
with the present. Mr. Raymond gives some vivid impression 
of war-time London. But the facetiousness of his principa! 
character makes the book very hard and tedious to read. 

Miss Lutyens’ A Path of Gold is also extremely long, tedious, 
detailed and vulgar. The heroine is called Louie Jones, she is 
the daughter of an adventuress and like her mother, her own 
desires are the justification and the standard by which she lives 
Paper is indeed patient! 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, I§ 35.) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
West End Branch: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000 

Th Bank, which 1s numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letrers of Credit and Drafts, also 
Cirewar Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world 
Deposits for fixed periods re 





| ee SO LONG AS MEN honour the great life- 

saving agencies of our age, so long. will 
Brompton Hospital be remembered, and, with it, those 
who have named its Beds Donors of 1,000 guineas, 
either given now or by Will, may name a Memorial 





Bed and help a great work. The Treasurer, Brompton 
Hospital, London, S.W.3 
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FINANCE .AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

Tue Treasury has bided its time shrewdly before turning on 
National War Bond tap it shut off in the middle of hae 
the interval both the old War Bond issues have established smal} 
premiums in tolerably free market dealings and gilt-edged pri 
have improved. Conditions are therefore ripe for the new 2} 
cent. series, 1949-51, now announced. With a maximum lig 
9 years 9} months these bonds will appeal to the banks and oth 
institutional investors who have recently had to be content with 
the longer-dated 3 per cent. Savings Bonds. Given anything like 
a reasonable chance by the news from the war front, gilt 
should react favourably to this latest operation. Other market 
are now less under the lead of gilt-edged than some few Months 
ago. They derive their inspiration more directly from the war 
news, the main stimulus to investment being the willingness to 
pay for post-war recovery prospects. 

ASSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURE RESULTS 

Results announced by the leading cinema groups in recey 
weeks emphasise the strong recovery in the fortunes of this 
industry which set in with the lull in aerial activity early this 
year. Thus, even for the year to March 31st, which included the 
difficult autumn and winter period, the Associated British Picture 
Corporation, one of the “ Big Three” in the British cinema trade, 
shows a rise of £6,000 to £1,427,157 in its consolidated trading 
revenue. Depreciation called for £286,885, against £255,706, and 
there was a sharp increase in the tax charge. Net available profit 
was therefore reduced, and there will be no surprise that the 
board has decided to adopt a conservative dividend policy. Pre. 
ference shareholders again get their full payment, but there jy 
nothing for holders of the £2,000,000 of ordinary capital. 

In the light of these figures the purchase price of 9s. each paid 
by Warner Bros. for a substantial block of the company’s 5, 
ordinary shares may look unduly high, especially as the deal did 
not give the buyers any sort of control. From a long-term stand- 
point, however, this operation may easily prove a profitable one 
The group’s finances are being gradually strengthened and th 
post-war earnings prospects are good. At the current market 
price of 7s. 9d. A.B.P. 5s. ordinaries are fairly valued for the 
present and dividend chances are discounted some way ahead 


R.M. AND E.D. VALUATIONS 

After the recent liquidation payments one would have expected 
chat market interest in the shares of the R.M. and E.D. Realisation 
companies would subside. On the contrary, strong buying has 
lifted R.M. from 2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. ex the liquidation dividend 
and E.D. are firm at 1s. 6d. One wonders how much of this 
support may have been influenced by the idea that these com- 
panies are still shipping concerns benefiting from the improved 
conditions now prevailing in the shipping industry. This is no 
‘onger the case. A glance at the assets remaining in the hands 
of the liquidator, Sir William McLintock, shows that both R.M. 
ind E.D. are now primarily property-owning companies. The 
nain asset of R.M. is some 340,000 {1 shares in Anglo-Foreign 
Properties ; E.D.’s chiet holding is some 130,000 shares in the 
ame concern. 

This company was formed two or three years before the wat 
to take over various properties in the group and, I believe, was 
conservatively capitalised. In anything like normal circumstances 
its {1 shares might well be worth their par value. Through 4 
purchase of R.M. or E.D. the speculatively-minded can buy 
Anglo-Foreign Properties shares at a substantial discount. Both 
these two Realisation companies have a capital of £1,000,000 it 
£1 shares. With R.M. at 4s. 6d. we have a market valuation 
of £250,000 put on a holding of 340,000 £1 shares in Anglo 
Foreign Properties, or just under 15s. each. E.D. at 1s. 6d. gives 
a market valuation of £75,000 against a holding of 130,000 Angle 
Foreign Properties shares, or about 11s. 6d. each. On this basis 
it seems to be good business to switch out of R.M. into ED. 

COSSOR PROFITS 

Since the new management took over, A. C. Cossor, the radio 
and electrical manufacturers, have made steady progress. Total 
profits were £87,878 in the first period of the new company’s 
trading, £136,027 for the year to March 31st, 1940, and £157,730 
for the year to March 31st, 1941. Taxation has cut into the avail 
able balance pretty deeply, but the dividend on the §s. ordinary 
shares is comfortably maintained at 15 per cent., leaving £29,959 
to be carried forward against £21,883 brought in. Both the 
operating subsidiaries are now making profits, and it is evident 
from the rise in the stock and work in progress items in the 
consolidated balance-sheet that the group’s activities are expand- 
ing. In war conditions the earnings prospects are obviously good, 
although dividends will be limited by taxation and the need © 
employ resources in the business. Post-war prospects for 4 
concern of this kind szem to me to be reasonably bright, evet 
allowing for the likelihood of keen competition. The 5s. shares, 
at 7s. 6d., yielding 10 per cent., are worth holding. 
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WHEN WILL 
YOU SEE THIS 
AGAIN? 


For years the toast-rack, packed with crisp 
slices of Vita-Weat, has been a familiar sight 
both in our advertising and on your table. You 
may not have seen it lately—why is this? One 
reason is that circumstances quite beyond our 
control stopped production for a period, but now 
the factory is again coming into action and Vita- 
Weat is being equitably distributed to every part of 
the country. You may still have some difficulty in 
getting supplies because we are hampered by all sorts 
of wartime restrictions—but if you persevere you will 
once again see Vita-Weat on your table— and that 
means extra energy, extra fitness vitamins, and an extra 
delicious flavour to vary your wartime diet. 

@ 


Vita-Weat 


PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD 


Cartons 1/6 and 10d. ve Packets 6d. and 2d. 





















—— Vade by Peek Frean & Co. Lid., Makers of Famous Biscuits 
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FOR THIS SUM WILL TRAIN 
ONE BOY FOR THE ROYAL 
NAVY. BUT IF YOU CAN- 
NOT POST US £90, CAN YOU 
SEND NINETY SHILLINGS, 
OR EVEN NINE, AS ALL WILL 
HELP THIS WORLD FAMOUS 
OLD SOCIETY TO CARE FOR 
AND EDUCATE 800 POOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS—WRITE 
NOW! 














The General Secretary 
F.BRIAN PELLY A.F.C 


The Shaftesbury Homes & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


1644 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 

President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. 

Chairman & Treasurer: FRANCIS H, CLAYTON, Esq. 
Chairman o! the “Arethuia ’ Committee: 

ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET THE EARL OF CORK AND ORRCRY 


G.C.B., G.C.V.0 
MANY OLD BOYS TRAINED IN THE “ ARETHUSA”’ ARE 


SERVING THEIR COUNTRY IN ITS HOUR OF NEED. 


O.B.E. 





Don’t forget us, please, when making your Will. 


Legacies are most welcome. 
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A Reminder! 


We ask the kind remembrance of our many 
friends at this anxious time. Our work of 
merey ig being fully maintained in spite ef 
all difficulties occasioned by the War. We 
are most grateful for past support, and look 
to the Christian public for a continuance, 
and, if possible, an increase of their help. 


OUR ACTIVITIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES. 


300 crippled girls and women. Some cannot walk, 
All are so severely handicapped as to be un- 
employable in the ordinary chantiels of industry. 
By training them to make artificial’ flowers they 
are made happy and become useful, contented and 
self-respecting citizens. 

Village Homes, each with a “ Mother.” 
workrooms, Hospital and Church Hall. 
and contented community. 

An Orphanage for girls from infancy to 15 years of 
age. All are fully maintained under Christian 
influence. 


Spacious 


A joyful 


2 
9 





This is but a skeleton record of the work. We 
could take more Cripples and Orphans if only funds 
permitted, 


The Rt. 


Hon. Lorp Rapstock. 


President : 
eit FLOWER-GIRLS' MISSION | EAGE 
SON 


37, Sekforde Street, Clerkenwell, London, E.C.1 
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Vol. XVI. CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER No. 64 
I. DUTY AND INTEREST (I) 
W. D. Lamont, M.A., D.Phil. 
II. REMARKS ON THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
STATUS OF PHYSICS Prof. E. A. MILNE 
III. THE GOOD AS MEANS AND AS END 


W. F. Lorrnouse, D.D. 
IV. THE FREE-WILL CONTROVERSY 
Prof. LEDGER Woop 
V. DESCARTES ON MATERIAL THINGS 
B. M. Larne, M.A., D.Litt. 


VI. THE LANGUAGE OF CONTROVERSY 
K. BrittTon, B.A. 
VII. NEW BOOKS 


VIII. INSTITUTE NOTES 


Price 35. 6d. Annual subscription 14s. net. post free. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2. 
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1A prize of a Book Token for one guinea +: 
correct soluuon of thi: week's crossword puzzle 
marked with the words “ Crossword Puzzl 
and should be recewed not later than first pos 
be opened before noon on Tuesday 
belou The name of the winner and the 
ing issue. Envelopes containing 
are surcharged on delwery. 


Solutions from the U.S.A. 
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can 
(5). 
22. I arm the girl (4) 
23. An example of 
rather than 
words) (5, §). 


Statesman 


legal luminary 


an equality (7). 
28. Inevitably 


(4). 








baron gain 





becomes 


“ bitter 


26. Ruth with an owl makes a 
(7). 
27. The Irishman puts Helen on 


airmen have 
2 words) Be 


initial advantage 
(6, 5). 
DOWN 
1. Dramatic shares (s 
2. Tearing for a change (7). 
3. Flat honesty (3 words) (2, 
. = 
4. O, a yawn at waking (6). 
5. Good ones are said to make 
men prodigal (8). 
6. The drover drops the doctor 


The winner of Crossword No. 
Terrace, Arbroath, Angus. 
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CROSSWORD No. 135 ACROSS 7. Didn’t he really mean to gy 
i “ ; 1. Romeo wanted his product 8. — (9). F 
ll be given to the sender of the first ( ne wants tooog : 
to be opened. Envelopes should be hung up (II). ke the long S toooggans here ig 
and the NUMBER of the PUZZLE, 9- When afloat Reginald’s good- the tong run (6 
ton Tuesday week. No envelopes will bye isn’t straightforward (7). 13. For r dipt ato the futur 
Solutions should be on the form appearing 10. The opposite, of course, of far as human eye could 2 
solution will be published in the follow- seen . a 1id Te iacaae Se, 
; , a victory (7). $aiG ennyson, but 
solutions must bear a 24d. stamp, otherwise they Pali . = Rot here 
cannot be accepted.] 11. The slow clock should be if (° words) (2 3s 5). 
it has a conscience (10). 14. Sophia’s three points? Quite 
12. “A ship, an a sickle itrue (9). 
moon a (Flecker) (4) 16. People with a brogue Speak 
14. “ Come on, ” (5). ma ) 
15. Flag and loaf 7S). 18. Jueer Manx cat (6), 
17. This is filled by earth as 20. A true girl, she gets Tound 
might be expected (8). Benjamin (7 
19. Losing nothing, the Ameri- 21. In a hostelry one finds medi. 


cinal waters (6 
24. Cry of the Cockney chestnut 
man (5). 
25. Does it provide an Openi 
for a musician? (4), ta 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





DENTITY CARDS King Six 
Cigars never have to show them 











they are recognised on sig! 
everywhere as the ideal 8d. Cigar. 
PERSONAL 
ON’T JUST WONDER if white Bread is giving 
| ) you sufficient nourishment—change to bERMA- 
LINE and be sure. Ask your Baker. or write, 


BERM ALINE, Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. 


INFORMATION of the “War's effect on 


Guys Hospital, 


NSIDE 
Hospitals is far from reassuring. 


London Bridge, S.E.1, is particularly badly hit, both 
materially and financially. Will you please seud what 
help you can to APPEAL SEC RETARY 

Apply, SeCcRETARY 


IG- SAW PUZZLES ON HIRE. 
J 2 Kenwyn House, Barnstaple, Devon. 

ADY, formerly Secretary, now quite unfit tor want. 
T/ Only income {£9 a year. Rent paid by friend, 
PLEASE HELP. (Case 191).—Appeal “ S.” DistREssep 
GanTLEPOLES’ Alp ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook Green, W.6, 





I TE RARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. ts Is., carbon 


4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Miss N, McFarane (C) 
The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

ATHS for Matric., R.A.F., workshop.—J. B. Rus- 

M TOMJEE, 2 Carlingford Road, N.W.3 HAM, o210. 

NY INIATURE C AMERAS WANTED. Leica, 

Contax, Rolleiflex, &c. Highest prices ir: England 


> 
offered.— WALLACE HEATON, LtD.,127 NewBond St.,W.1 


\ ODE RN Standard Typew riters with Cont inental 
pt or Russian keyboards required urgently, phone 
details and cash price to HOLBORN 7126. 








4 , ONOMARK holders have a ‘a confidential 1 ndon 
N address. 53, p.a.—Write BM/MONO 23, W.C.1 
r \HE TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College, Sou h 

Molton St.,W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrara’s 
Cross, Bucks ome mo to1o. May. 5306-7-8 








my PING of all kinds undertehen. Apply, Miss Epys, 
5 Carroll Avenue, Merrow, Tele.: Guildford 3895. 








BOMBAY 
COLOMBO 
CALCUTTA 






ELLERMANS 






LINES 





Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, 
Cobham, Surrey. 
Tower Building, Liverpool. 
Woodbank Hotel, Balloch, 
Dumbartonshire. 








LITERARY 

YOMING OF AGE of THE LONDON SCHOOL 
OF JOURNALISM. To mark this Anniversary 
HALF FEES accepted for Correspondence Courses in 
Fiction, Journalism and Poetry. Offer limited to 200 








From yout Chemist 23 8 34 
inching Purchase Tas 


THOMAS. KEMGOT & COLT. 





EDU CA’ TIONAL AND SC HOL ARSHIP 


}FORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at Eywood, 
sy Titley, Herefordshire, in extremely healthy ad 
beautiful surroundings, 600 ft. above sea level. Froebd 
Department for juniors, older eee oa in Ar, 
Literature, Music, four Languages, Cooking, Dres- 
making and Secretarial Work. Preparation for the 
Universities. Inclusive terms on application, Tele 
phone: Kingston 8. A few bursaries are offered t 
particularly Promising children, 


MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 

A Special War-time Course can now be taken at the 
College, 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 or The Hal, 
Greatford, Stamford, Lincs. (on the borders of Rut 
land). 

For full 
Stephen’s C hambers, 








Prospectus, apply to the S&cRETARY, St 
Telegraph Street, E C.2. 


HOTELS AND BOARDING ‘HOUSES 


— YOURSELF in English ~ Country. 
v Jescriptive list (3d. post free) 

of 160 INNS and HOTELS 
Peopie’s REFRESHMENT Houseé AssoctraTion, LT9, 


___ St. George’s House. Regent Street. W.1 





EXHIBITION 
ETCHINGS. 





— students. Personal coaching. No curtailment of in- Qc KERT. EXHIBITION OF 
W*k TE FOR PROF IT. —Send for free bo: ler— struction.—Write to Prospectus Dept., L.S.J., §7 ‘ FRANCES HODGKINS. Paintings and Water 
Recent INstrrvute (85G), Palace Gate, W.3. Gordon Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. colours. Leicester GALLerRtes, Leicester Sq. 10-§.3% 
Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Printed in Great Britain by St. Clements Press (1940) Lro., 


Portugal St., K 


ngsway, W.C.2, and pubiiehed by Tux Srectrator, Lrv., at their offices, 


No. 99 Gower St., 


London, W.C.1.—Friday, October 10, 1941. 
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